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| ForizernD FROM THE 


Memorabilia of XE NOPHON 
AND THE 


Dialogues of FLA T o, 


And Illuftrated farther by 


Axisrorir, Diopokus StCULUS, Cierd, 
Pnocl us, APULEIUS; Maximus TyRIvUs, 
BotTHIvs, DroGents LAERTIUS, Aux ue 
Sxrrios, and others. 


3 mu Wien 
The DoQtine of that Philoſopher and the A5 Sect 


are vindicated from the Miſrepreſentations of Ax Is TorHAx Es, 
Axisrexkxus, Lucian, PLUTARCH, ATHENZus; SDiDas 
and LacranTtvs; the Origin, Progreſs and Defign of Fagan 
Theology, Mythology; an I Myſteries, explain'd; Natural 
Religion 3 from Atheiſm. on one hand, and Superſtition 
on the other, and the deſtructive 'Tendency of both to Society 
demonſtrated ; Moral and Natural Beauty analogouſly com- 
par'd ; and the preſent Happineſs of Mankind ſhewn to cons t 
> My and the future to be atquir'd by; Virtue only derived from 


La Morug rt Vayesr, CupworTn, STanley, Dacirg, . 
CHARPENTIER, VoLTAIRE, Rol. LIN, 3 
on theſe Subjects, are occaſionally confider'd. 


| odlpidety £7 "per l 9 | xanotay alias. Xen. B Mem. lib. 4. 


n 


2 Joun GILBERT Cooren, Jun. Eg 


L ON DON: | 
Printed for R. DovsLeY at Talh'”s Head i in Pall. watt, 1749 


the true Knowledge of God. Herein the different Sentiments _ 


1 2 
NM re 


A I oo Poe 


2 E SIGN. 
HE Author of 1 following Ade 
| having with no ſmall Concern ob- 

Arad in ſeveral modern Controverſſes, the 
injurious Treatment which the ancient Phi. 
loſophers have received, both from the un- 
fair Miſrepreſentations of deſigning Men, 
and the more ſober though not leſs burtful 


Miftakes of the Ignorant ; wherein human 
Reaſon has been depreciated ſeandaloufly, 
human Nature vilified, and all the per- 
fect Attributes of the great Cxtator of 
the Univerſe thereby called in queſtion ; © 
be thought a more acceptable Service could 
not be done to true Religion, on which 
intirely depends the Welfare of our Species, 
than to vindicate the Impartiality of the 
2 ITY © hay the Afperfions of thoſe who 
A 8 have 


vi The DESIGN. _ 
have blaſphemouſly confined his Benevolence) 
by a Demonſtration of his univerſal Goodneſs 
exerted in Revelations made tho' not imme- 
diately, yef mediately from himſelf to the 
Pagan World, of his Power, Will, and 
Nature, as far as Mankind then' could or 
ought to comprehend. —— This he propoſes 
fully to illuſtrate in this Review of the 
\ Life and Doctrines of that Athenian Sage, 
who conflantly and invariably taught and 
believed the Immortality of the Soul, and a 
Future Retribution of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments : and even in an Age of the groſ- 
- ſet Idolatry, without the Aſſiſtance of ſuper- 
natural Agents, collected by human Reaſon 
alone from the Nature of Things, the fol- 
lowing important Truths concerning God, 

| to eftabliſh which he fell a glorious and 
undaunted Martyr, viz. That he was One, 
eternal, uncreated, immutable, immate- 
rial, incomprehenſible Being ; that he was 
omnipotent, omniſcient, infinitely good 
and wiſe ; that he created and continued 
to govern by his unerring Wiſdom all 
* in univerſal Harmony; that he re- 


„ garded 
2 


The DESIGN: vü 
garded Mankind with a particular Af- 
fection, and indued them with Reaſon, 
that Ray of divine Light, to guide their 
Steps in this probationary State to tem- 
poral, and afterwards eternal Happineſs, 
thro' the Paths of Virtue; that Hz was 
_ exempt from all human Paſſions ; and 
tho' the Wicked were afflicted both here 
and hereafter, that their Puniſhments did 
not proceed from his Anger, but from 
thoſe invariable Laws ordained at the 
Creation of the World; through which. 
they incapacitated - themſelves by their 
Crimes to be united in the beatific Vifions _ 
of Heaven, to the ever r bleſſed "ney of 


great and good Man. - 

Theſe were, as ſhall be N in the 
Courſe of this Performance, the Tenets of 
the firſt Academics, as taught by Socrates 
Zo Plato and his other Diſciples ; a Se, 
as far as our Nature is capable of being . 
fo, infallible in their Speculations, and un- 
corrupted in their Practice; who lived 

 vzrtuous, and conſequently happy upon Earth, 
ok will enjoy, as Chriſtian Charity teaches 
. 5 Us 


Vili The DE S1 N. 
s to hope, the everlaſting Bleffngs above, 
which reward the Labors of thoſe who 
have been fo. the Will of Hed? | 
ven. 

be moſt 3 deredets of e 
are collected from the Mempirs of Xeno- 
phon and the Dialoguts / Plato, who 
were his Contemporaries and Diſciples ; 
the Authority of theſe tivo oniy art in- 
glied upon; the collateral Lights of After- 
times being made. uſe of chiefly to ſhew, 
what Opinion the different Ages in which 
the Authors tiy'd entertained of bis Life 
and Doctrine. 
De Stile which the. 3 . is + ſuck 
in every Place as the Subject ſeems to re- 
guire, conciſe tho circumſtantial in the 
hifterical Parts, diffus d and declamatory 
in the Recapitulation, and cigſe and unaf 
1 in the occafional Reflettions. 5 | 

To avoid any Interruptions in the Text, © 

all controverted Points are di iſcuſſed, and 

_ abſruſe Paſſages or ſeeming Contradictiont 
explained below in the Notes, the Language 
Y whtc hb, the Reader will obſerve, is fre- 
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quently. very 0 ferent Sew a ref of the 
Wark, and is varied occaſionally fo con- 
form to the different: Merits of ſeveral 
 Mriters which are therein properly con- 
2 3 | - fidered. Some Expreſſions perhaps at firſt 
. . #@ppear too harſh, and others too 
Iuſory ; but all Weapons are not to be 
uſed abe again all Adverſarits : for 
as the ancient warlile * Scythians found 
in the ſervile War, that Whips more in- 
timidated the Army ef rebellious Slaves, 
that marched egainf} them, than the Sword 
which bad fo often corrected the Pridt 
of Nations; ſo Contumely and Ridicule 
will avail againſt thoſe who are loft to 
good Manners, Candor, and good Senſe, 
awhen the nobler Methods of Humanity, 
Reaſon, and Learni ng, would prove ine, | 
fectual. The Sentiments of others; who 
write like Men, are examined with the 
fame Spirit, and «where the Author ti 
obliged to oppoſe their Opinions, he does 
= — @ proper Reſper due to their 
e. 


Ie 1 N EY 3 — 
— * _ * — . 


e holde. lib. 4. 4 Jufiln lib, 2. cap. 8. 
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5 The DESIGN. 


Charafers, always di Ringuiſhing between 

the deſigning Deceits of the Heart, and the 
 znvoluntary Errors of a mi fled par 

nn: | 

As this is a Biographi cal Account, many 
Parts of Hiftory are abridg'd or ned 
ed, as they more or leſs related to the $ 
ject; for it would be equally abſurd to =O 
over ſuch Fatts, in the Life of a Worthy, 
wherein be is chiefly concerned, with a ge- 
neral View, as it would be to dwell upon 
ethers wherein he was not at all intereſted, 
with the more circumflantial Accuracy of” 
an Hiſtorian. 

Sao much the Author thought neceſſary to 
premiſe in this Introductiun, tho otherwiſe 
atterly averſe to that modern Artifice of a 
prefatory Diſcourſe, ” wherein the Writers 
endeavor, by a feign'd and unmanly Sub-. 
miſſion, to. ſuborn as it were their Readers 
into an irrational Prepoſſeſſion in favor of 
their Works, but too frequently loſe the End 
in the Means, by betraying their own Cauſe to 
the Public, and ſpeaking thoſe very Truths 
which they are — unwilling ſhould be 

1 oY | Ore cu 4. 
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The DESIGN. xi 
ZBeliev d. He therefore makes no idle Apo- 
logies on account of his Youth, for want * 
Leiſure, Indufiry, or the like, which if true 
ought to be ſufficient Reaſons for not publiſb- 
ing at. all, The following Sheets were writ- 
ten with no ſmall Application. for his own 
Inſtruction and Amuſement, and after hav- 
ing been carefully revis'd, are now commu- 
nicated with the honeſt Deſign of mating 
. others partake in the ſame Satisfaction this 
Inquiry has already afforded him. I this 
defireable End can't be obtain'd, he thinks 
it is paying a greater Reſpect to Mankind 
fo confeſs, that the Failure proceeds from 
Deficiency of Abilities, and not from the 
want of laudable Endeavors. Reaſons pretty 
much of the ſame Nature induced bim to 
omit thoſe cuſtomary Compliments to great 
Men, too frequently at the Expence of Truth, 
in the ſervile Strain of dedicatory Lan- 
guage : for a Performance that deſerves 
Protection never wants any; and one that 
wants it, ſeldom if ever deſerves it. What- 
ever Failings the more Learned may obſerve, 


the Author bas Reafon to expect, fonce all 
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BC O 0 R * 
YOCRATES was born * at Arnens, | 
in a Bourg of the City call'd Alpece, 
| 4 ES to the pro Tribe, on 
the Gixth Day of the Month Thergelion, 
in the . Lear of the ſeventy- ſeven th 
333 Spd, 


"INT I FM * y a 
** 2228 rr ct aa. of. Sto. MB. anos WWW 


Vid Plut. Symp. lib. 8. &T | Laert. in vit. Socr. 

Amort falſely tranflates it the of February; but 
Monf. Charpentier obſerves tightly, that the ſixth Day of the 
Month Thayyalion that Year anſwered to our fixteenth of 
May, to whoſe chronologieal Table and Differtation for a 
2 particular Account of this Calculation, I refer the 
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| Olympiad, four hundred and fixty-eight 


Vears before the Coming of CuRIs T. His 
Father was a Statuary, named Sophroniſcus, 
this Mother a Midwife call'd Phænareta. In 
his Father': Art, which was then one of the 

moſt honorable in Greece, Socrates was firſt 


te" 


| educated, and became ſo great a Proficient 


in his Youth, that, as ſeveral + Authors af- . 


frm, the dente Graces, carv'd on the 


Walls of the Citadel at Athens behind the 
Statue of Minerva, were his Performances. 
An early Indication of the Propenſity of his 
Mind to Beauty ! Fram this, compar'd with 
his Life and Doctrines, we may perceive 
what invariable 5 Analogy there is between 
2 Taſte for moral and for natural Comeli- 
neſs; for the ſame Faculties of the Soul which 

fad 


. R 


* # 


Fa 
7 


3 Suid. in vit. Socr. & Diog: Laert. 
* Tbid. & Pauſan. lib. 9. It is very obſervable that theſe 
Graces here mentian'd were, contrary to the general Cuſtom, 
cloth'd ee, yapiras, whereas other Artiſts repre- 
ſented the Graces naked, as we learn both from Greek. And 
Latin Poets. So Horace, lib. 1. od. 30. 
: — Solutis 


Gratia zonts 


And again, lib. 4. od. 7. | "I 


Gratia cum Nymphis geminis 8 rrovibus ule 
Ducere nuda Chro. 
Theſe Graces therefore carv'd by. Socrates, may in contra- 
diſtinction juſtly be called Gratiz decentes. lib. 1. od. 4. 
5 See the third Book of Xenophon's Memorabilia, where 


this Dodrine is illuſtrated by mutual Compariſons; and the 


Chara@erifticks ; and Hutcheſon's E _ into the br al of 
aur Ideas _ Good and Beauty, paſſim. 


Won I. SOCRATES. rg 
XX lead Mankind to admire Proportion and Or- 
der in external Forms of Matter, have a cor- 
reſpondent Reliſh for a like Regularity in 
Characters and Manners ; thus being often 
habituated to contemplate on the Charms 
of Nature and Art, exhibited to our out- 
ward Senſes, we transfer, as it were, that 
Idea of Excellence into our Breaſts, and 
make the Workings of the Mind obſerve 
the fame Rules which were appointed by 
the firſt CAusꝝ to conſtitute Beauty and 
Harmony. in every Part of his Creation. 
There is nothing worthy of Notice 
mentioned by any Author- concerning the 
Infancy of our Philoſopher, except by Pla- 
tarch, who ſays that Sophroniſcus was com- 
manded by an Oracle not to contradict his 
Son, even whilſt a Child, in any thing what- 
ſoever, but to let him follow: the Bent of 
his own Diſpoſition, for that he had an 
inward Guide (alluding to his Genius or 
Demon, of which I ſhall ſpeak at large 7 
in a proper Place) which would conduct 
him through Life 3 than a thouſand 
Preceptors ; but as neither Xengphon nor 
Plato make. any mention of ſo remarkable a 
Fact, this Story is to be regarded no more 
than as a m__ Tradition forg'd after- 
wards, 


by De D. Socr. 
7 Vide infra * 3. wk Notes 11, 15 16 & 17. ibid. 


20 te L FER of 
wards, FR: credulouſly Gwrallow'd by. Plus 
tarch, who always delighted in Prophecies; 
Miracles, and Prognoſtications. Since this 
Part of his Life is paſſed over in ſuch Si- 
lence, we may — ably imagine that he 
continued in the Employment of a Statu- 
| uh till Crito, a noble Athenian, obſerv- 
the prodigious Extent of his natural 
Atilities, and judging that ſuch extraordi- 
pary Talents might be more ufefully em- 
ploy'd for the Good of Mankind, took him 
from the Study of that Art, the chief Ex- 
cellence of which is to inſpire as it were 
inſenſible Matter with fictitious animal Life; 
and enabled him to apply his Attention 
2 the divine Contemplation of moral 
which forms the Soul itſelf into 
= neareſt Likeneſs out Nature is capable 
of nkuy of che ff Prxrect and Jo 
Faix, His firſt Maſters in [Philoſophy are 
aid to be Aiaxagores, and Art behüte 
call'd the Natwrabft 5 but tis apparent 
that neither of them merit that Appella- 
tion; for it would be abſurd to imagine 
that he woald have ſpoke of the former 
with that Contempt which he free wy 
id , if he had been J eee hor can 


_ a. ah 


Diog. Laert. in vit, FEY This ee ee 
his favourite Diſciple. Vide Plat. Crit. & Pad. Dial. 
' 9 Vide Suid. A Laęrt. 
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the Diſciple of the latter, who totally ne- 
glected the Study of Moral Philoſophy. If 


he muſt have a Maſter, Prodicus, I am 


inclinable to think, has by his own Con- 


feſſion ** the eateſt Pretenſions to that 


Honor; and what ſtill ſtrengthens the Pro- 
bability is, that he alone of all the Philoſo- 
phers of that Age, was joined with Socrates, 


- to his immortal Glory, and attempted to be 


ridicul'd, on account of the ſame theologi- 

cal Opinions, in the Comedy of Ar Hopbanes 

called 28 the Clouds. 4 
C When 


1 Men. Plat. and in the Dialogue entitled Protogergs, 
Socrates, recounting to his Friend the Particulars of a Diſ- 
pute of that Sophi/f, ſpeaks of Prodicus in theſe Terms, 
F&yoopes yep jor Sore avnp eaves Y Seeg. And again in 
expreſs Terms acknowledges himſelf u «vai TIpo- 
xe. In another Place calling upon 3 to aſſiſt him 
in the Explanation of a Paſſage in the Poet Simonides, he 
pays him this Compliment, Hoxw uv por £yw Tapararcdy 


FL, @aTsp en Ouness, eee To Nοp ˙ ανναεενννν UNO Th 


Ax Axt, Toy I mwaparanay, eo, 
DN 401 y ſule, F210; avicys a 


True. 
1 The Clouds, the pretended Deities of theſe Philoſo- 


phers, thus accoft Strepfiades an old Farmer and Socrates: 
| Rap @ TIpto Cure wanalytrts, TRE Avywv e 


Aucoy- 
Ev T8 Az lelaſor oye 1eptv, Peres ves us 0 Th 


XpnTers- 
Ov yep ay AAA 7 UT aAXET SY ry vuy PETE@pPOG OI ay, 


| IIA n TIPOAIKQ, To wer, cogtæs, 76 vrohns 


uren. Ariſtoph. Nub. Act. 1. SC. 4. 
For a more particular Account of this Comedy, of a De- 


| fign of it, Succeſs, &c. vide infra, Pook 11. and Notes 13, 


15 and 16 ibid. 


Boox I. SOCRATES. 1 
we with more Reaſon think that he FI 


1 
Wo 
2 


18 The LITE of Book I. 
When Crito had ſupply'd him with all 
the Neceſſaries of Life, he apply'd himſelf, 
tis true, at firſt with the greateſt Aſſiduity 
1 to Natural Philoſophy, which Study at 
that Time employed all the Youth of Athens; 
during which he perhaps might have occaſi- 
onally attended the Lectures of Archelaus, 
more for the ſake of deteCting falſe *+ Know- 
ledge than for acquiring true ; for this Rea- 

| ſon he can by no means be properly called 
either ** his Diſciple, or that of Anaxagoras, 
whoſe Abſurdities afterwards he ſo often ex- 
Fil pos'd, and whoſe Doctrines differ'd ſo eſſen- 
ll tially from his own. In theſe phyſical Spe- 
cCulations he made a moſt uncommon Pro- 
greſs; nevertheleſs having met with Numbers 
of inexplicable Difficulties which attend that 
Study, and being convinced by Experience 
of how little Utility ſuch Reſearches, even 
when ſucceſsful, were of to the Promotion 
of real Happineſs, he proſecuted this Science 
05 no 


— 


as = 


— 


13 He gives this Account of himſelf in Plato's Pheds, 
2% Yap Neos wy Jula ws eni)vuned Twlng Th; 
Soptas ny fs KaAYTY Dept GUTEWS ig oel nn” 

.- *+ See the Reaſon for his attending the Sophiſts in the 
Dialogues of Plato, paſſim. | 5 

I am ſurpriz'd how that judicious Author Monſ. Rollin 
could fall into this common Miſtake; for he makes no Dif- 
ference betwixt hearing the Lectures of Archelaus, and being 
his profeſs'd Diſciple. * Il fut Diſciple, ſays he, d' Arche- 
Laus, qui le prit fort en affection, celui ci avoit ete d'Anax- 


** agore Philoſophe celebre. Roll. anc. Hiſt. v. 4. 


> 


Book I. SOCRATES. 19 
no farther, but making the Welfare of Man- 


kind the ſole Object of his Concern, © he 
« was the firſt *5, as Tully ſays, who call'd 


ce plac'd her in Cities, introduc'd her into 
te private Families, and compell'd her to 
ce enquire concerning human Life, Morals, 
e and the Good and Evil of every Action.“ 
Yet this was k Taſk too arduous to be per- 
formed all at once ; for this Reaſon he began 
by Degrees, as Occafion offered, to divert 
her Speculations, by the moſt intereſting 
Perſuaſions, from the Courſe of the Planets, 
the Nature of the heavenly Bodies, the Re- 
& volutions of Seaſons, and other phyſical 
& Cauſes, (which the all-wiſe Au THOR of the 
Univerſe managing himſelf, has conceal'd | 

from our Comprehenſions, and if known, 
mw „ would 


s Sed ab antiqua Philoſophia uſque ad Socratem, qui Ar- 
ehelaum Anaxagore diſcipulum audierat, numeri, motuſque 
tractabantur et unde omnia orientur, quove recederent : ſtu- 
dioſeque ab his fiderum magnitadines, intervalla, curſus en- 
quirebantur, et cuncta cœleſtia. Socrates autem primus Pi- 
LOSOPHIAM devocavit e cœlo, et in urbibus collocavit, et in 
domos introduxit, et coegit de vita et moribus rebuſque bonis 
et malis quærere. Tuic. Quæſt. lib. 4. And again: 
Socrates mihi videtur, id quod conſtat inter omnes, primus a 
rebus occultis et ab ipſa natura involutis, in quibus omnes 
ante eum Philoſophi occupati fuerunt, avocaſſe PnIiLoS0o- 
PHIAM, et ad vitam communem adduxiſſe, et de virtutibus 
et vitiis omninogue de bonis rebus et malis quzreret, cœleſtia 
autem vel procul eſſe a noſtra cognitione cenſeret, vel 4i 
maxime cognita eſſent, nihil tamen ad bene vivendum con- 

terre. Academ. Quæſt. lib. 1. „„ e. 


« PryILosoPHY down from the Heavens, + 


20 The LITE of Book I. 
would be by no means conducive to the 
Performance of our Duty) and at length 
totally familiariz'd her Meditations to the 
Regulation of that little World, which the 
Dir has put into our Power, and all its 
mental Inhabitants of Fears, Hopes, and 
Dehres. | | 4 
Thus Socrates was the firſt who did alto- 
F gether apply himſelf to the Study of Moral 
Philoſophy. ; for altho' the Pythagoric School 
particularly, and ſeveral other Sects, had 
more or leſs occaſionally taught it, yet Phyſics 
were ſtill uppermoſt in their Minds, and the 
primary Object of their Conſiderations, 
The Scphi/is at this Time were in great 
Repute all over Greece ; they were not only 
| introduc'd into private Families, and Semi- 
uw naries of Learning for the Education of 
| Youth, but had particular Places ſet apart 
in every City, where they inſtructed even 
1 the Adult in Arts, Sciences, Morals and 
i" Religion. Theſe Men having public Sti- 
8 pends from the State, were entirely under 
_— the Direction of the Magiſtrates; and they 
0 in their Turn being governed by the Prieſts, 
thro' that political and ſacerdotal ˙ Union 
, : which 


L mmm 


7 There was a Pamphlet publiſhed in England a few Years 
ago, propoſing to the Legiſlature a Law, which, had it been 
Put in Execution, would have been deſtructive of all civil 
and religious Liberty, ſubverſive of the Conſtitution of the 
Kingdom, and introduQoryto more hierarchical Power than 
. ever, 


\ 


Book I. SOCRATES. 21 
which has been ſo often deſtructive to Li- 
berty and Truth in all Ages, took particular 
| Care that nothing ſhould be taught in theſe 
Aſſemblies, or in private, but what con- 
duced to the Promotion of their own Power, 
and that of their holy Maſters, by the ſacred 
Deluſion of eſtabliſh'd Superſtition, _ 
The Sophiſts being thus preſcrib'd to and 
ſo highly intereſted in ſupport of the Prieſt- 
hood, taught their Diſciples not to ſearch 
after Truth, but implicitly believe that ta 
be fo which they learnt from them. They 
receiv'd Philoſophy too as well as Religion 
from the Hands of their Predeceſſors full of 
Phantoms and Fables, which they occa- 
fionally adorned and augmented to ſerve the 
Cauſe of partial Utility, to the irreparable 
Damage of public Good. Socrates there- 
8 fore from the Beginning laboured under theſe 
= Diſadvantages and Difficulties, which to 


He had the Prejudices of Education firſt to 
overcome in himſelf, the Cuſtom- protected 
1zgqnorance of others to enlighten, Sophiſtry 
to confute, Malice, Envy, Calumny, and 
continual Inſults of his Adverfaries to endure, 
Poverty to undergo, Power to contend with, 

„ „ 


— 


— ä 


ever, as yet, has been exerciſed even in the Inquiſitions of 
| Spain, Italy, and Portugal. | 
:* Plutar, de Genio Socr. 
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others would have been inſurmountable. 
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| 22  - TeLrx#&©@& Boon Tl 
and what was the greateſt Labor of all, the 
vulgar Terrors and Darkneſs of Superſtition 
to diſſipate; all which, we ſhall find in the 
Sequel, he overcame with the true Wiſdom 
of a Philoſopher, and the diſintereſted Vir- 
tue of a Patriot, the Patience of a Saint, 
and the Reſolution of a Hero, at the Ex- 
pence of all worldly Pleaſure, Wealth, 
Power, Fame, and laſtly Life itſelf, which 
he chearfully laid down for the Service of 
his Country; ſealing with his Blood a Te- 
ſtimony of the Love he bore to his own 
Species, and his unchangeable Duty to the 
CREATOR and GoveRNoR of all Things. 
As the Graces before ſpoken of, and ſeve- 
ral other Pieces of exquiſite Workmanſhip 
were his Performance, tis reaſonable to ima- 
| gine that Socrates did not leave his Em- 
Til | ployment of a Statuary to apply himſelf : 
| totally to Philoſophy till he was near? 
thirty Years of Age, at which Time we may *' 
ſuppoſe it was that Crito furniſhed him with 
the Means of thoroughly proſecuting his 
favorite Studies. From hence having no 
other Avocation, he continued ſome Years, 
after laying aſide thoſe uſeleſs Enquiries into 
Phyſics as above mentioned in the moſt un- 
| inter- 
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19 Monſ. Charpentier very juſtly ſays, Dans le Siecle qui 
etoit le Siecle de Phidias Je ne penſe pas qu'on eũt pris un 
ignorant ou un apprentif, pour un ouvrage public. Dans la 
vie de Socr. . | he 


— 


Boox I. SOCRATES.” 23 
interrupted Application ** to the Study of 
Moral Philoſophy. In this Retreat of Peace 
and Science he — long unknown and 
unſignaliz d, till at length an Opportunity 
== offer'd to ſhew the moſt conſpicuous Ex- 
amples of Valor, Friendſhip, and all the 
Virtues of a good. Citizen, which he ex- 
erted for the Service of his Country in 
Fields of Battle. About the fourth Year 
of the eighty- ſixth Olympiad, Socrates being 
then thirty-ſix Years of Age, Potidæa, a City 
of Thrace, tributary to Athens, publicly re- 
volted **, The Athemans immediately 
upon the News got together all their Forces 
and Auxiliaries, and marched to reduce that 
rebellious City. The General of the Po- 
tidzans hearing of their Approach came 
out and met them, when after a bloody 
Engagement he was forc'd to retire with 
8 1 B 4 great 


n 


. — * 


2 lt was at this Time he learn'd Rhetoric of the famous 
Aſpaſia, as neceſſarily conducive to the Cultivation of that 
divine Science. (Vide Plat. Menex.] This Woman had a 
Genius not only ſuperior to all her own Sex, but greatly 
ſurpaſſing all her Contemporaries of the other to in Rhe- 
toric and Politics. Pericles himſelf took no Meaſure relat- 
ing to Government without her Advice. [Plut. in vit. Pericl.] = 
And to her Plato attributes that excellent Compoſition, the 
Funeral Oration which Thacydides puts into the Mouth of Pe- 
ricles, Tho' Moral Philoſophy was ever after his principal 
Study, yet other Arts and Sciences ſecondarily employed his 
Attention at leiſure Hours, for Connus was his Maſter in Mu- 
ſic, Evenu; in Poetry, Jimachus in Agriculture, and Theed:- 
rus in Geometry, Max. Tyr, Difl, xxii. FEE 
23 Thucyd. lib. 1, 1 | 
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24 TheLirn of BooxT: 


great Loſs back again to his Fortifications. 
The victorious Army laid Siege to the City, 
and tho' they made a Blockade on every 
Side, the Befieged held out with great Va- 


lor above two Years, at the End of which 


they were forced to ſurrender for want of 
Proviſions. 


During this Siege, and in the preceding 
Engagement, Socrates ſignaliz d himſelf upon 


every Occaſion ; and having gain'd the Prize 


of Valor by the general Suffrage of his Com- 
etitors, he reſigned the Glory of it over ** 


to Alcibiades, (whoſe Life he had juſt before 
ſaved in a Skirmiſh) as an Encouragement 


to that young Nobleman to become here- 
after deſerving of more fignal Honors n 


His Country. 


From hence his Intimacy with ae 
begin, in whoſe Tent he was entertained 
thro' the whole Expedition 3; and this 
proud, ambitious, licentious Youth ever af- 


ter, even in the midſt of Sycophants and 


Flatterers, had a filial Awe for his divine 
Preceptor : Nor could the luxurious Eaſe 
of this wealthy Libertine, nor the plenteous 
Emoluments which abounded in his Train, 


ever ſeduce Socrates to relax the military Se- 


verities 


22 * in vit. Alcib. 
23 Ibid. 97 
24 Plat. Alcib. prim. 


Book I. SO C RA RES. 25 
verities he had inur'd himſelf to from the 
Beginning of the War; for even in the 
Depth of Winter, when others had occaſion- 
ally clothed themſelves againſt the Rigor of 
the Weather, he kept his ordinary Dreſs, 
and walked barefoot upon the Ice, as if the 
Inclemency of the Elements had no Power 
over a Philoſopher and Soldier **, By Tem- 
perance and a conſtant Perſeverance in the 
' virtuous Toil of martial Exerciſes, he ac- 
quired a Conſtitution ſuperior to the At- 
tacks of Diſeaſe ; for when an almoſt uni- 
verſal Plague had ſeized upon the Camp, 
inſomuch that eleven hundred Men were 
carried off by the Contagion. in the Army 
before Potidee, and Athens itſelf was half 
depopulated, he eſcaped in both Places the 
Malady, and was the only one in the firſt 
that had not in ſome Meaſure felt the Seve- 
rey cnn... be 
As ſoon as Petidæa was brought again 
under Obedience to the Republic, Socrates 
returned to Atbens to proſecute his beloved 
Meditations; nor indeed amidſt the conti- 
a apo | nual 


An. 


25. Plat. Conviv. That he always went barefoot we have 
the following Teſtimony from Plato, where *hzarus ſpeaking 
to "Socrates ſays, eis ter, ws tore, arurodylos wy 
r* Tu Sn yap h ac. Plat. Phad. 

2» Diog. Laert. in vit. Socr. and lian ſays, eyogov 
Ah nvestot warSnuea, x) of wer anhvnoxoy of Ss Iba 


Tes 6x01, Ewnegns d MONOS vx erogn0s Thu apy lu 
Var, Hiſt. lib. 13. cap. 27. 0 1 
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26 De LITE of Boox I. 
nual Noiſe, Avocations, and Dangers of a 
Camp, was his ardent Thirſt after Know- 
ledge ever abated; for whenever his mili- 
Duty did not interfere, he would ſit 
whole Days in his Tent, employing his Mind 
in the moſt profound Contemplations “. 
Upon this Return Home we may ſuppoſe 

he firſt began his divine Diſcourſes (not 
with the Oſtentation and Pride of the So- 
phiſts, nor with' the mercenary Views of 


| ſuch, who, as I have juſt now obſerved, 


held forth at particular Times in Schools 
appointed for that Purpoſe, and were paid 
by the Magiſtrates and their Diſciples, but) 
in the public Streets *, Walks, Baths, 

private 


[4 7 
FO F 5 k . . — 
* 
- * 0 


27 In the Expedition at Potidæa he remained a whole 
Day and Night in the ſame Poſture, without ever moving, as 
it is related by Plato and Diogenes Laertius. Aulus Gellins. 
ſpeaks of it as a Thing he was accuſtomed to do frequently. 

nter labores voluntarios (ſays he) et exercitia corporis ad for- 
tuitas patientiæ vices firmandi id quoque accepimus Socratem 
facere inſueviſſe. Stare ſolitus Socrates dicitur, pertinaci ſtatu, 
perdius atque pernox a ſummoe lucis ortu ad ſolem alterum 
orientem, inconnivens, immobilis iiſdem in veſtigiis et ore 
atque oculis eundem in locum directis cogitabundis tamquam 
quodam ſeceſſu mentis atque animi facto a corpore. Noct. 
Att lib. 2. cap. 1 By the Bye, mentis atque animi, ſhould 
be read mentis atqu: animæ, for mentis atque animi is Tau- 


tology, but menti ::que animæ makes it Senſe, and 


heightens the Deſcription ; animus et mens both ſignifying 
the rational and immortal Soul in Latin, as Neg does in 
Greek ; as anima et ſenſus et un, in Contradiſtinction the 
irrational, animal, and periſhable Soul. No doubt the Au- 
thor wrote it ſo. | 


23 Xen. Mem, lb. 1. 


Boox I. SOCRATES. 27 
private Families, in ſhort, taking every Op- 
portunity to inſtruct Mankind in all the 
Heart-enobling Duties of Humanity, and 

.. the ever Comfort-bringing Obligations of 
true Religion. But in both of theſe he 
found the World led aſtray by the deluſive 
Pageantry of Sophiſtry and Superſtition, N 
ſupported by the falſe Concluſions of a de- 
ceitful Oratory. This rendered his Under- 
taking greatly difficult, nay, almoſt above 
the Power of human Nature to perform ; 
for it is obſervable, that Learning employ'd 
in the Cauſe of wrong Opinions, makes 
ſtronger Bigots than the blind Ignorance of 
unletter'd Enthuſiaſm could ever pretend 
to. | ; 

As falſe Religion is always a Bane to Mora- 

lity, Socrates found it neceſſary to begin with 

converting the Athenians from their impious 

Superſtitions ; for' as an Imitation of what 

we think moſt excellent is the End of our 

Endeavors, and the DIVINE NATURE be- 

ing allowed to be ſo, the Worſhip of thoſe 

monſtrous Deztzes, that were then ador'd in 

Greece, extending its Influence beyond Spe- 

culation to Practice, evidently ſubverted all 

true Notions of Juſtice and Virtue. © Ju- 

ce piter (ſaid one of theſe miſled *» Reli- 

12 | | <« gloniſts) 


* — 


29 See Plato's Euthyphron throughout. This was the 
Reaſon why Plato baniſh'd the Poets from his Republic. 


— 
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« gioniſts) is acknowledged to be the beſt 
© and juſteſt of the Gods, whom they 
.* confeſs to have bound his Father in 
«© Chains; yet they complain becauſe 1 
ce proſecute my Father, and thereby con- 
e tradi&t themſelves in judging ſo dif- 
« ferently of the Gods and me.” Never- 
theleſs, tho' he found this Superſtition 
an almoſt invincible Obſtacle to the Pro- 
pagation of his own divine Doctrines, yet as 
it was interwoven by the Legiſlature into 
the civil Policy, and therefore whilſt eſta- 
bliſh'd a Support to the Laws of his Coun- 
try, which he always held in the higheſt 
Veneration, he proſecuted the End in view, 
not like a wild Enthuſiaſt intoxicated with 
his own Notions of Right, but with the 
Caution and Concern of a Patriot, thro* 
all Meaſures reſpecling the Peace of So- 
ciety, and gently endeavoring by Degrees 
to untwift that civil and religious Union, 
which the Prieſts had fo artfully wove toge- 
ther. He very well knew that the firſt Pre- 
judices of Education are not all at once to 
be eradicated from human Hearts, eſpecially 
from thoſe of a People complexionally prone, 
as the Athenians were, to the groſſeſt Super- 
ſition o. He therefore ſeemingly comply'd 
with 


— . 


20 This Obſervation the eloquent Apoſtle St. Paul made 
upon the Aten ians ſome Centuries after, when he preached 
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Book I. SOCRATES. 29 
with all the external Ceremonies of Devo- 
tion, and often ſacrificed to the Gods upon 
the common Altars of the City **, This 

. occaſional 


— 


the living God at Athens, where being ſummoned to appear 
in the Areopagus, (which was then the Court appointed to 
inſpect into all Innovations in religious Affairs) and being 
call'd upon for preaching new Gods, he began thus: Ard pg 
APnvaa x7! i ws SeoiSaiuortseegus vuds Fraps, 
AZ. cap. xvii. and afterwards took advantage of this Super- 
ſtition, and preached his own Doctrine under the Sanction of 
their Inſtitutions ; for obſerving an Altar with this Inſcrip- 
tion upon it, To the Unknown Gop, (which, conformable to 
ancient Paganiſm, when the Temples were not filled, was 
left as a Tenement ready to receive any De ty newly intro- 
duced) he thus piouſly and wiſely perverted that blind Zeal, 
which tended to the Promotion of Polytheiſm, and made it 
inſtrumental to the Worſhip of zhe One living GOD. Atep- 
ohe (ſays he) x) avaliopor Ta o:Cacudle vuer, cue 
x; Papoy ey w emreytyenm]o, ATNQDETAQ OED, op up 
ayvoss|ts eve c ere, Ter. £Yw xaTayſcrrhw vw, O 
Ogog o wong Ty Koo wor ty Tas] T i avTa, vos 
SeuVs X tins Kveiog ura, uk £ XeaeoToOnors vans 
X4T0IXE ds uo Yeipaoy arfporey FeeameuveTd!, WFpog- 
de TOs, avros qudss war Conv x) mon % Te 
, 44. cap. xvii. One thing more is very remarkable, 
that is, when the Writer of the Aas of the Apoſtles ſays, 
Tires de Toy Emitupaay, Y Twy ET@OIXAY QINGTOQAOY GUIE= - 
Cannoy ewTw' X; TIVES EASY Ov Ti a SEAM aTEþ[OAGY OG 
#705 AS,“, 01 Is ZENQN AAIMONION xeTayſc- 
Asus eivayi, he never mentions the Sect of Platoniſis, which 
was the moſt conſiderable at that Time in Athen;, The 
Reaſon is this: The P/atoniſts, even corrupted as they then 
were, ſtill retained ſo much of their Founder's Principles as 
to have a juſt Notion of the Unity of the Deity, and there- 
fore were neceſſarily Friends to tkat Part of the Doctrine of 
the holy Apoſtle. | | 
„ Ovay Pavreeys 1 “s EY OLK01, AR f 8 
£71 T Koipyey Tis Tloktas Bupuwy. Xen. Mem lib. For 
2 _— Reaſon Aer ophon built a l emple to Diana. Vide 
trabo. | | N 
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occaſional Conformity 3 ſheltered him a 
while from the Notice of the jealous Hie- 
rarchy, and gave him frequent Opportuni- 
ties of converſing with the moſt eminent 
Citizens, whilſt their Minds were warm 
with Gratitude to Heaven at the Shrines ot 
their imaginary Deities, and thereby con- 
verting, by his irrefiſtable Arguments, their 
Zeal to the Service of T ruth 00 Reli- 
gion 33, 
'T'was 


— 


"= Vide Plat, Apol. 
33 Monſ. Rollin nt duly conſidering che Nature of the 
human Mind, and the Neceſſity there was at that Time for 
ſuch a Compliance, condemns this pretended Conformity of 
Socrates to the Superſtition of the Athenians, and with an 
Air of ill-natur'd Triumph, not becoming the Character of 
ſo good a Man, as the Profeffor really was, cries out, En 
« {e defendant devant le peuple, il declara.qu'il avait toujours 
* recounu et honore les memes dieux que les Atheniens. Voi- 
la (ſays he) donc le Prince des Philoſophes declare par 
Oracle de Delphes le plus ſage des hommes, qui malgre 
* fa conviction intime d'une unique divinite, meurt dans le 
« Sein de I Idolatrie, et en faiſant profeſſion d'adorer tous les 
« dieux du paganiſme.” Hift. anc. v. 4. Thus after hav- 
ing proved thro' the whole Courſe of that Chapter, that So- 
crates conſtantly and invariably believed and taught the Unity 
of the DerTY, when it was proper to communicate that im- 
portant tho* dangerous Truth, he undoes all his Work in the 
Conclufion, by affirming upon account of this external and 
popular Declaration, that he died in the Boſom of polytheiftic 
Idolatry; intimating that ſuch Profeſſions proceeded from 
Fear, and not from a Principle of ſocial Love (as it ſhall be 
proved they did in its proper Place, vide Book V. Note 13.) 
and the Directions of Wiſdom ; but this it ſeems afterwards 
was introduced only to make a Compariſon betwixt the 
Prince of Philoſoſ bers and ſome Chriſtian Martyrs, who reſo- 
lutely defended their Opinions upon all Occaſions, gs fell a 
| acrifice 
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T was upon one of theſe Occaſions that he 
met Alcibiades *+ going to the Temple; and 
having interrogated him according to Cuſtom 
concerning his Intention, and demonſtrated 
the Danger of ill-plac'd Petitions to the 
Gods, and miſtaken Worſhip, perſuaded 
the young Athenian to deſiſt from his De- 
ſign, and made him almoſt a Convert to 
Truth. Don't you think (ſays he) that 
« there is need of great Precaution in every 
c one, leſt while he thinks he prays for 
«© Good, he ſhould aſk the greateſt Evil?“ 
Then having convinced him of the Igno- 
Trance of Men, and the Goodneſs of the 
great GOVERNOR of the Univerſe, who diſ- 
poſes all Things for the beſt, and educes 
Good out of what we think Evil, he gave 
him this ſhort Prayer of an ancient Poet, 
as comprehenſive alone of all Petitions, 
© GREAT God, give us thoſe Things which 
« are good for us, whether we pray for 

„ . | « them 


— REST 


Sacrifice to the-Fury of their Perſecutors without any Recan- 
tation. He need not have been at this Trouble to depreciate 
the Character of Socrates, in order to make zheir Virtues the 
more conſpicuous ; for had he let it remain in its own ge- 
nuine unſullied Luſtre, the Actions of one who was only me- 
diately governed by Heaven, muſt neceſſarily be infinitely 
inferior to thoſe of others, who were immediately inſpired. 
Such aukward and needleſs Attempts to recommend, have 
done more Diſſervice to our holy Religion than the warmeſt 
Attacks of the moſt learned Infidelity. ; 

34 The whole Diſcourſe is in that Dialogue of Plato's, 

Entitled the ſecond Alcibiades, or concernin; Prayer. 


32 De LIFE of Boox I. 
them or no; and keep thoſe Things which 
« are hurtful from us, even tho' we ſhould 
s aſk them of thee 35. 

Whilſt he was thus gloriouſly employed | 
in vindicating the Honor of the divine Na- 
ture on one Hand, by alienating the Aﬀec- 
tions of Mankind from ſuch horrid Super - 
ſtitions and abſurd Prejudices, he had on 
the other as falſe Opinions of a different Ex- 
treme to confute, which were equally un- 
grateful to the Benevolence of Heaven; for 
whilſt the well- meaning Errors of thoſe, 
who were ſtubbornly zealous in a miſapply'd 
Devotion, had loaded Religion with con- 
temptible Pomp and Superfluities, a kind 
of a faſhionable Infidelity prevailed among 
others, which tended to the total Deſtruc- 
tion of it. Let it be a ſufficient Reaſon 
ſaid he to one of theſe who required a 
Sight of Gop for a Conviction of the Ex- 
iſtence of his Being) to honor and adore 
* the Gods 356 that you have ſeen their 

2 Works, 


* 


— Sunn — 


35 Zev Bacitu, Ta My A by —— 9 gene 
Apa bids, Ta Js deve 3 N ar av 
KeAeuet. Plut. Alcib. | | 

3% Cudzworth is willing to prove from this Paſlage, that 

Secrates was a real Polytbeiſt. His Remark is this: But 

*© notwithſtanding Socrates his thus clear acknowledging Ons 

4 SUPREME and UNIVERSAL NUMEN, it doth not therefore 

follow that he rejected all thoſe other inferior Gods. of the 

* Pagans, as is commonly conceived; but the contrary 


A thereunto appeareth from this is Paſage n now cited, wherein 
there 
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© Works, and look upon this to be the only = 
« ay in which they manifeſt themſelves to | 
« ns, Of all the Deities that are fo benefi- | 
e cent. to us, none of them have in the 

Execution of their Goodneſs appeared to 
« our Sight; and that SovEREIGN GOD who 
te created all Things, and continues to go- 

“ vern the Univerſe, is ſeen as the Author 
ce of ſuch wonderful Works, but neverthe- 
« lefs is inviſible to our Eyes in this divine 
« Employment. The Soul of Man partake 
e (if any thing human can do fo) of the 
% divine Nature, and that it governs the 
« Body is obſervable to all; but the Soul 
ce itſelf is imperceptible to our Senſe of ſee- — 

e ing. Conſidering theſe Things therefore, of 
te you ought not to deſpiſe the Beings that 

* are concealed from the Sight, but becom- 
| ' | 3 cc ing 


— 


— ä „ 8 
* 2 7 


— 
—— SC — 


« there is Mention made of other Gods beſides the Supreme,” 
Intell. Syſt. p. 400. But furely this great and learned Divine 
had not thoroughly conſidered the Character and Scope of 
Socrates, nor the whole Tenor of this Paſſage in Xexophon, 
when he aſſerted, that our Philoſopher did not reject the 
popular Pagan Gods, becauſe other Gods are mentioned be- 
ſides the SurzeMe. It muſt be conſidered, that Socrates 
was diſputing in this Place with a Man very much prone if 
not to poſitive Atheiſm, yet to the higheſt Scepticiſm in Af- 
fairs of Religion; his Buſineſs therefore was to bring him 


over from ſuch erroneous Opinions the moſt obvious way 
poſlible, and this was to be done by familiarizing his No- 
tions by Degrees to the Exiſtence of /eme Deity, and after- 
wards to convince him of the ox/y True One. This then he 


did with the greateſt Addreſs imaginable, by beginning y * 
: = rs _ thele 
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ing acquainted with their Power from 
ce what they perform, tis your Duty to wor- 
« ſhip the Divinity 37.” In ſuch Exhorta- 
tions was he conſtantly employed; for he 
very well knew how quick the Tranſition is 
from unſettled Scepticiſm in Affairs of Re- 
ligion, to a total Neglect of all when the 
Mind is ungovern'd by the Dictates of Rea- 
ſon, or ſway'd by Prejudice, or ſeduc'd by 
Pleaſure ; and that too' frequently to the 
Contempt of the outward Forms of Wor- 
ſhip, enſu'd the unreſtrain'd Omiſſion of 

divine Worſhip in general. He therefore 
took the moſt particular Care to inculcate, 
that the DEIT Y was pleaſed with theſe un- 
feigned, tho' not wanted, Acknowledg- 


ments of his divine Goodneſs, Thus 
If | | when 


FI 


theſe Allufions to the Phyſiological (and not to either the 
Civil or Fabulous) Theology of the Deities who directed 
the Heat and Light, the Thunder, Rains, Winds, Sc. &c. 
all which natural Cauſes untheologized were fo beneficial to 
Mankind. Theſe he calls Gods, and the Miniſters of the 
Gods, to adapt his Language to the Capacity of Enthydemas. 
However we find that he aſſerts that there was one Supreme 
Being, who created and continues to govern all Things for 
univerſal Good, whom he not only calls by way of Diſtinction 
O Li. e. S205] but in the Concluon ſays, to indicate more 
circumſtantially his Meaning, Xr Tiuay To Aatpvior. 
Whether any one who believes in ſuch a Being, and his ne- 
ceſſary Attributes, can really afterwards imagine that he 
would admit more Beings into an Equality of State, or 
Sameneſs of Eſſence, with himſelf, I leave the ſerious Reader 
to determine | 8 , 
57 Xenoph. Mem. lib, 4. 
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when Ariſtademus, à Man inclinable to 
an irgeligious Diſregard of that reverential 


Awe. due to the CRRATox of the World, 


aid, „ That he was too great a Being 
* to. need his Worſhip.;”” Socrates re- 


plied, The Greater he is, the more. 
th Reſpect is due unto. him 8. ” To which 


this Li bertine anſwering, 0 That he would 
e not be remiſs in his Regard to the Gods, 
te if he thought they concerned themſelves 
* with human Affairs; Socrates proceeded 
to demonſtrate, that all Things were not 
only diſpos d by a divine Pouer for uni- 
verſal Harmony, but that there was alſo 
a particular Care taken of Mankind; and 
then concludes his Confutation of thoſe 
Acbeiſtical *» Notions, with this beautiful Il- 


G 2  tuftration 


* 8 


* Af 


— on Io 


3s Xenoph. Mem, Ib.! 


39 call theſe N en ei, becauſe of their Ten- 


dency to promote a P juſtly deemed ſo. Thus Epicu- 
rus and his Followers, who he 5 uſed theſe very Sentiments of 
Ariftademus, tho they believ'd the Exiffence of a Deity 
or Deities, as he did, yet, as they entertained ſuch unwor- 
thy Opinions of their Natures, in regard to their Indiffe- 
rence towards Mankind, were by the univerſal Suffrage of 


all other Sects call'd Atheiſts The Roman Epicurean Poet, 


who retails the enets ef the whole Sect, ſpeaking of the 
* Meters ſays, 
— Divan natura 
— ab nofiris rebus, Sejunaq; longe ; 
Nee bene promeritis capitur, Se. 
5 ä Luer. De Nat. Rer. lid. 1. 1 
n 


/ 2 
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luſtration of the Almighty Power of God 
compar'd by Analogy with the infinitely in- 
ferior Faculties of Man, which he before 
prov'd to excel in the © higheſt Degree 
thoſe of all other Animals. Obſerve, 
* my Friend (ſays he) how the Soul go- 
« verns at Will the Body it inſpires; be 
ce convinc'd therefore that the pivine Sa- 
ce PIENCE, Which pervades the Univerſe, 
ce governs in like manner all Things accord- 
e ing to its Pleaſure. Think not if your 
Eye is able to ſee many Furlongs, that 
ee it is impoſſible for the Eye of Gon to 
© behold all Things: Or, if your Soul is 
e capable of thinking of what happens 
| : VV 


. 


36 


In the ſame Manner Velleius, that impudent Epieurean, in Tul- 
He's Book De Natura Deorum deſcribes from his Maſter the 
divine Nature. Vera expoſita eſt. (ſays he) illa ſententia 


3 Epicuro, quod æternum, beatumq; fit, id nec habere 


«© ipſum negotii quidquam, nec exhibere altera. Cicer. De 
Nat. Deor. As if the Happineſs of the Derry confiſted in 
Idleneſs ! Thus our Species was left by theſe Ideal Epicurean 
Gods (who were drawn like their mortal Devotees in a State of 
pleaſurable Indolence, having no Intercourſe with or Care 
of Mankind) as much 0 a forlorn Nature and fatherleſs 
Word (as a noble Author phraſes it) as if there had been no 
Go at all. Cudævorth is of Opinion that Epicurus himſelf 
was an abſolute Atheift. ** [Tntell. Syſt. p. = and that he 
« only profeſſed his Belief of ſuch Beings to decline the com- 
mon Odium, and thoſe Dangers and inconveniences which 
«« otherwiſe he might have incurred by a downright Denial 
of a God.” Whether ſuch were his Opinions or no is 
little material, ſince even his own Profeſſions, tho' not 
ſtrictly ſo in Language, were atheiſtical as relative to Man - 
kind, and equally deſtructive to Morality, 
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0 either here, in Egyft, or in Sicily, that 
© the all- comprehending Wiſdom is unable 
e to take Care of the whole Creation. In 

* like manner (adds the philoſophic Hiſto- 

* rian) Socrates taught his Diſciples to re- 
* frain from doing what was unjuſt and 

. . © baſe, not only when they were in pub- 
« lic;: but in the moſt private Receſſes, as 
% no Action, how ſecret ſoever, could be 

. ©. concealed from the Inſpection of the 

„ N 

The Reputation of Socrates being pretty 

| well. eſtabliſhed on Account of his uncom- 
mon Doctrines and Abilities, he ſoon be- 
came the Envy of Sophiſts, who too plain- 
ly perceived their Audiences daily decreaſe 

to attend to his Diſcourfes ; but what {till 
heightened their Reſentment, was the un- 
wearied Pains. he ſucceſsfully took to con- 

. fute their Sophiſtry and detect their Igno- 

. rance; for as we find in Plato , he 
would frequently enter into Diſputes with 
them, and never fail'd of triumphing over 
all their Arts, and receiving an Applauſe 
due to his Merit, even from their own Dif- 
| ciples, whom he generally made Proſe- 
lytes in the End, and added to the Traits 
5 of his own F ollowers. As the Reader, I 
F imagine, 


* 


— IT PPP ONTO — 


$0 Ken. Mem. lib. . 
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imagine, may be defirous of knowing by 
what Arts theſe vain Profeſſors of Wiſdom 
had rais'd themſelves into ſuch Efteem in 
every City of Greece, I ſhall tranſcribe the 
Fable which Protagoras uſed in that fa- 
mous Diſpute with Socrates, to prove, that 
Virtue could be taught, as a proper Speci- 
men of ſuch learned Deluſion. 

« There was a Time (ſays he) when 
e the Gods were alone, and mortal Beings 
« were not made; but when the fated 
Time for Creation of theſe came, the 
ce Gods form'd them in the Earth, by mix- 
te ing Earth, Fire, and other Elements 
ce whereof they are compoſed together; 
© but when they were about to bring 
ce them to Light, they ordered . Prome- 
*« theus and Epimetheus to adorn them, and 
*« diſtribute to them all convenient Qua- 
te lities. Epimetheus requeſted Prometheus 
<« that he might be ſuffered to make this 


te Diſtribution, and that Prometheus ſhould 
te be a Spectator of the Operation. The 


<< into his Employment. In this Diviſion 


« then 


! L / . o 
8 . « 4 N 
. 3 £ = 5 4 5 we 


* In this ingenious Fable, which is allegorical, under the 
Name of Prometheus is perſonaliz'd that Mind which was 
created by the FIRST CavsE to pervade and govern the 
Univerſe ; and under that of Epimetheus is repreſented mere 
Nature, the ſecond Subſtitute of the Cx EA TOR, according 
to the Tenet of ſeveral ancient Philoſophers, Ty 
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« then he gave Strength without Swiftneſs | 
« to ſome, and others that were weaker he 
* furniſh'd with Swiftneſs, To ſome he 
e gave a natural Armor, and upon thoſe 
e who were defenceleſs in this Point, he 
* beſtowed other Means of Safety. He 
e taught ſeveral to whom he had given 
© ſmall Bodies, to ſeck for Safety in the 
'* Air by their Wings, or to find it in the 
« Caverns of the Earth; and thoſe to 
© whom he had allotted large Bodies, he 
e inſtructed to defend themſelves by their 
te Bulk. Thus he finiſhed his impartial 
« Diſtribution, taking particular Care that 
no Race ſhould be extirpated, After 
* having ſufficiently provided them with 
Means for defending themſelves againſt 
te each other, he contriv'd in the next 
« Place a Protection againſt the Inclemen- 
c cies of the Weather, and cloathed them 
with thick Hair and ſtrong Skins, ſuffi- 
e cient to expel the Winter's Cold and 
we Summer” s Heat, which ſerv'd as a Co- 
“ vering and a Bed to lye upon when they 
© flept,; and he likewiſe arm'd their Feet 
ef with Claws, and their Soles with a ſtif- 
4 fer Poll, and a Skin of a more callous 
Nature. When this was done, he be- 
te ſtowed proper Food upon each; to ſome 
he aſſigned Herbs and Fruit, to others 
e Roots of the Earth, and. there was 
ff a third on to whom he gave the Fleſh 

4 © 
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of other Animals for Suſtenance ; but to 


<« theſe he granted ſmall Increaſe, and 
& made others, whom they fed upon, 
« extreamly fruitful, for the Preſervation 
ce of the Kind. But Epimetheus being not 


0 perfectly wiſe 43 he forgot that, by be- 


« ſtowing all theſe Powers upon Beaſts, 
ce he had left the human Race defenceleſs, 


ee and therefore was confounded what to 
* do in this Caſe, when Prometheus in the 


« Midſt of this Difficulty came to inſpect 


e into his Adminiſtration. He faw upan 
te this Inſpection that all Animals had every 


Thing convenient for them, excepting 


« Man, who was left naked, unarm'd, and 


| ce totally unprovided for. The fated Day 


© being now come, when Man was to be 


a brought into Light, Prometheus having 


* no other Way to provide for his Safety, 


. ſtole from Minerva and Fulcan their Wiſ- 
6 dom relating to Arts, together with Fire 


* from the latter, (for without Fire this 


„ Wiſdom would have been uſeleſs) and 


e beſtowed them upon Man, With theſe 


Man provided himſelf with the Neceſſa- 


«© ries of Life, but as yet had not receiv'd 


the Knowledge which related to Politics. 


1 s * 


47 This Expreſſion ou ra Copes, and the Etymology of 
the Ward Exunꝙeus, ſufficiently demonſtrate that mere Na- 
FURE was hereby meant, as .js.oþſery'd_in the Note ahoye 
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« That Knowledge was in the Poſſeſſion 
of JuPITER, and it was not permitted 
e Prometbeus to enter into the high Habi- 
© tation of the firſ# of the Gods, whoſe 
e Throne was ſurrounded by fuch terrible 
« Guards as deterred him from the At- 
te tempt. He therefore went into the com- 
ce mon Room, where Vulcan and Minerva 
ce exercis'd this Art, and ſtealing clande- 
te ſtinely from the one the executive Part, 
© and from the other the inventive, he be- 
te ſtowed it, as was mentioned before, upon 
Man, and with that he had the Power 
e of acquiring what was needful for the 
* Support of Life ++. Prometheus (as was 
* ſaid) was afterwards puniſhed for this 
* Theft, which was occafion'd by the Ne- 

* ole&t and Omiſſion of Eprimetheus. Thus 
% Man having partook of this divine Lot, 
t was the only one of all Animals, who, by 
« Reafon of his Aﬀinity to the divine Na- 
© ture, perceiv'd there were Gods; who 
ce built Altars and erected Statues in Ho- 
nor of them; he invented articulate 
Sounds, and Names for all Things, built 
_ 5 Houſes, made Cloaths, and gathered Food 
„ FO Oe : * for 


f 


| nk. . * — 
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In this Place the fabulous 2 beolog , Or more properly 
Mythology, is confounded with the Phyſiological; but it 4 
obſervable that this Sentence, as not properly belonging to 
. the reſt, is introduc'd in a kind of Patentheſis, with this cau- 


Ganary Expreſſion, untp Avy/1)1- 
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ce for himſelf, from the Fruit of the Earth. 

0 Nevertheleſs, though Men were thus 
e provided for, in the Beginning they 
ce dyelt diſpers' d; for as yet there were 
e no Cities, and were oſten devoured on 
e account of their inferior Strength by the 

« wild Beaſts. For theſe Arts were ſuffi- | 
e cient to acquire Nouriſhment for their 
e“ Bodies it is true, but were uſeleſs in the 
« Wars againſt their Enemies the wild 
_ « Beaſts, for they were entirely ignorant of 
<6 Politics, of which the Art of War is 
te one Branch. That they might therefore 
te be defended againſt theſe Inconvenien- 
* ces, they gather d themſelves together 
« and built Cities; but when they were 
1e collected into Societies, not having Know- 
« ledge of civil Laws, they offer'd Vio- 
ce Jences to one another, — for that Rea- 
* ſon were obliged to diſperſe again, and 
* became once more expos'd to the Fury of 
<« the Beaſts. Juri ER fearing the Race 
of Mankind ſhould be extirpated, ſent 
.6c Mercury to carry Shame and Juſtice 
* among Men, that they might be Orna- 
* ments to Cities, and confirm the Bonds 
*.of Love and Friendſhip among them, 
«© Mercury aſk'd JuP1TER in what Manner 
e he ſhould diſtribute Shame and Juſtice, 
ve whether in the ſame as the Arts were? 


For theſe, ſaid be, were divided thus: He 
I cc Who 


— — 
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« who has the medicinal Art is able to 
« ſerve many Individuals, as are all other 
« Artiſts in their reſpective Way; and ſhall 
] diſtribute Shame and Juſtice according to 
« this Rule, or give them indiſcriminately 
«to all? To all, replied JuerTER ; they 
« muſt all be Partakers of them, for no City 
de will ever be able to exiſt if they are only 
te communicated to a few, as the Arts are. 
« Beſides, you ſhall proclaim this Law in 
e my Name, that he % has not Shame 
* and fuſtice ſhall be cut of as 'a Plague 
te 20 Society 45,” 

The Reader will eaſily obſervehow many 
falſe Circumſtances are artfully obtruded into 
this Fable, and it was thro' ſuch: fallacious 
Vehicles the Sophi/fs conveyed t their ſpurious 
Wiſdom ; in which. plauſible Deceits they 
were ſo long and vary" train'd up, that, tho? 

it was no difficult Matter to confute them 
and detect their erroneous Reaſoning before 
competent Judges of Truth, it would have 
been impracticable to have undeceived the 
Populace, and ſuch as moſt wanted Inſtruc- 
tion, by the common Methods of the ſame 
refined Eloquence 46, On this Account So- 
| | * 


- 


* 
——— 


45 Plat. Prot. P. 23. | 

45 Thus we find by Plato's Dialogue, that Protagoras 
3 for 2 white over . 1 Fro. p. 232. ] and 

| received 
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crates introduced that Method of Reaſoning 
called . Induction, which by always inter- 
rogating, and never affirming any thing, in- 
veſtigated Truth without dogmatically af- 
ſerting it, and made the Antagoniſt himſelf, 
before he was aware of the Counter-plot 
laid againft him, canfute the Fallacy of his 


Own 


2 „ * * DN 20 OT IT thn Mo. 


— * —— — 


received a Clap of Applauſe from the Audience as a Token 
of Victory, till he was brought to anſwer to thoſe ſhort In- 
terrogations, Which ſoon confounded his evaſive ſophiſtical 
Oratory, and concluded the Diſpute to his Conviction. 
7 Tully ſpeaking of the Manner by which Socrates con- 
Futed his Opponents, ſays, * Hoc modo Ci. e. induct ione] 
% Socrates plurimum uſus eſt, propterea quod nihil ipſe af- 
« fere ad perſuadendum volebat, ſed ex eo, quod ſibi ille 
« dederat, qui cum diſputabat, aliquid conficere malebat, 
te quod ille ex eo, quod jam conceſſiſſet, neceſſario appro- 
c bare deberet. Cie. de Invent. lib. 1. Qzintilian too 
_ deſcribes it thus: Illa qua plurimum Socrates eſt uſus, hanc 
e habuit viam, ut cum plura interrogaſſet quæ fateri adver- 
4 ſario receſſe eſſet noviſſime id de quo quærebatur, inferet 
e cui fimile conceſſiſſet. Id eſt Inductio. Qnuinct. de Inſtit. 
Orat. lib. 5 c. 11. And this is the Method purſued in the 
Dialogues of Plato, as the ſame Author obſerves : © Si quod 
tamen exemplum ad imitationem demonſtrandum fit, ſolam 
eſt quod ex dialogis Socraticorum, maximeque Platouis, 
, duci poteſt: in quibus adeo ſcitæ ſunt interrogationes, ut 
« cum pleriſque bene reſpondeatur, res tamen ad id quod 
s volunt efficere, perveniat.“ Ibid. lib. g, cap, 7, Another 
Reaſon for uſing Induction, beſides that already aflign'd, was 
his Diffaence, for he would never poſitively aſſert any thing, 
as Ariſtotle teſtifies, t Y Sin Tero Saneg]ns pole ann) 
v £712euvE]o @woroye N pn eidferar. De Soph. Elench. 
lib. 2. c. 34. Socrates owns in the Sophift of Plato, that he 
learnt this er from Parmenides. — EP@THTEWY ton 
r Haphsriαο xpwuere x dF Tr Av org ay Ros 
Anus Tape yvoulu gym Nees . : s ** 
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own ill-grounded Propoſitions. By theſe 
Means he, without aſſuming any Pretenſion 
to Knowledge himſelf, baffled the Sophiſtry, 
detected the Ignorance, and expoſed the 
vain-glorious Deſigns of theſe pompous Pro- 
feſſors of Wiſdom. 


De End of the FigsT Boos. 
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BOOK II. 


gan to be eminent, Plato was born 
at Athens; and among the many * 
other fabulous Accounts which are related 


concernin 8 this n one in h Partien- 
lar 


ö 3 


* There was a common Story — (in the Stile of 
thoſe Times, which made ſomething or other miraculous at- 
tend or precede the Birth of every great Man) that Apollo 
appear'd to Ariſso, [Vide Suid. et Plutar, Symp.] the Father 
of Plato, in a Dream, and forbad him to have any Com- 
merce 


BOUT the Time that Sorrates be- 
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lar is told as a prophetic Viſion of his future 
Glory. Tis ſaid Socrates dreamt one Night * 
that a young Swan flew from the Altag-which 
was in the Academy conſecrated:to.Aove;:and 
ſettled in his Boſor: 3: and afterwards, being 
grown to full Maturity, took his F light to- 
wards Heaven, and charm'd both Gods and 
Men with the Sweetneſs of his Seng. Tis 
farther added that | Socrates, many : Years 
after, when Ariſto brought his Son firſt to 
the Academy, cry'd out to the reſt of his 
Diſciples, This is the Swan, pointing to 
Plato, which I ſaw fly from the; Altar of 
Love, and: ſettle i in Py . > Dut 2 


$3 4 &# 


—_— 
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merce —— his Wife Perickione, — the was * Child 
by him; that Ariſto obey d, and Pericdtiane being brought to 
Bed of Plato on the Day of the Nativity of Apollo, it was 
look'd upon that he was the Child of ＋ God. Plutarch 
thinks this was meant allegorically, and in that Senſe he 
obſerves, Plato may juſtly be ſaid to be the Son of the God 
of Phyſic, becauſe. he eur d the Souls of Men from the worſt 
of Dutempers, inordinate Deſires, But whatever Deſign the 
Author had in the Invention, ſuch was the Superſtition of 
the Times, that it was believ'd to be literally, Te. St. Sl 
rom ſomewhere adds, that the Philoſophers who propagated 
this Story (they muſt be very poor Philoſopher indeed) be- 
liev'd too, that Plato was born of a Vir 

> Somnium Socratis ſcitum fertur. Nam vidiſſe fibi viſus 
eſt cygni pullum ex altari, quod in Academia Cupidini conſe- 
cratum eſt, volaſſe et. in ejus gremio reſidiſſe; et poſtea olo- 
rem illum peunis cœlum petiſſe, canore muſico auditus homi- 
num Deorumque mulcentem. Luc. Apul. de Dog Plat. 
AnotherPrognoſticatiqn of the-ſameKind attended Plato in his 
Infancy, according to the Traditions of the ſame Wonder- 
telling Ages. When he was yet in the m—_ of his Mother, 

the 
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ing ſuch Stories as theſe in their true Light, 
viſg. the After- invention of ingenious Wri- 
ters, who thus figuratively deſcrib'd that 
exalted Genius in a few Words, which the 
utmoſt Extent of their own never could 
have done in plain Language, Plato in every 
Reſpe anſwered this emblematical Deſcrip- 
tion. He is repreſented, for the Sweetneſs 
and Harmony of his Stile, by a Swan, the 
ancient Symbol of Muſic ; by the Altar of 
Love in the Gardens of Academus, is de- 
picted that Humanity or Philanthropy which 
was the great Excellence of that glorious Se- 
minary; the ſettling in the Boſom of Socra- 
tes, flying from thence towards Heaven, and 
| D Charming 


. 2 4 —_ A - 


” 
_ 


ſhe and her Huſband Ariſſo went to the Mountain Hymetius 
to facrifice to the Muſes, and whilſt they were employ'd in 
the ſacred Ceremonies, they laid the Child in a Thicket of 
Myrtles; in whoſe Mouth, as he ſlept, a Swarm of Bees 
ſettled and made a Honey-comb. lian. var. kift. lib. 20. 
cap. 21. Antiquity abounds with Legends of this Sort con- 
cerning eminent Men, Heroes, Philoſophers, and Poets, in 
allufion to which, Horace beautifully deſcribes himſelf in 
the ſame 1 bf * / 2 | 
Me fabulo/e Vulture in 2 
Mort, extra limen 4 | 
Ludo fatigatumqae ſomno, 
Fronde nov puerum palumbes 
Terre. 
Ut tuto ab atris corpore vip eri: 
Dormirem & arfis : ut premerer ſacra 
Lauro fur, collatague myrto, 
Non /ine dis animoſus infant. hs REN? 
45 * Lib. 3. od. 4. 
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charming both Gods and Men with his me- 
lodious Voice, ſignify, that after he had gain'd 


the Knowledge of Truth from the very Breaſt 
of his divine Maſter, he adorn'd'it with ſuch 


beautiful and ſublime Language, that tho' 


his Doctrines might be eaſily comprehended 
for their Simplicity by the loweſt of Man- 
kind, they became the Admiration of thoſe 
too that were exalted above the reſt of 
their Species by the moſt reſin d Under- 
ſtandings. 

The Fame of Socrates Mill, inorevfing 


more and more, not only at Athens. but 


thro' all Greece, he was reſorted to from 
all Quarters by the moſt eminent 4 and 
learned Men: 2 tho' the common Prac- 


des of the Times + allow'd hin tai take: a 


. — 2 — g 
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. the Reſo. 
lution of one of Socrates's Diſciples, who underwent the 
greateſt Danger to come to attend his Diſcourſes. De- 
re creto Athenienſes caverant, ut, qui Megaris civis eſſet, ſi 

intuliſſe 4:henas pedem prehenfus eſſet, ut ea res ei ho- 

mini capitalis eſſet, tanto Athenien/es odio flagrabant fini- | 
timorum hominum Megarenſium. Tum Bueliahs, qui 


* idem Megaris erat, quique, ante id :decretum et eſſe 


« Athenis et audire Socratem conſue verat, poſtuam id de- 
« cretum ſanxerunt, ſub noctem, quum adveſpereſcet, tunica 
longa muliebri indutus, et pallio verſicolore amictus, et 
t caput rica velatus, e domo ſua Megatis Atbenai ad Socra- 
tem commęabat; ut vel noctis aliquo tempore confiliorung 
„ ſermonumque ejus * particeps: rurſuſque ſub lucem 
* millia paſſuum paulo. amplius viginti, eadem S 
4 tectus redibat. Noct. Attic. lib. 6. c. 10. 

The Thirſt after Knowledge among the Athenian. Youth 


| was ſo great, that they gave inctedible Sums to the 751. 
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proper Reward for his Labors, by which he 
might ſoon have acquir'd immenſe riches; 
ſuch was che diſintereſted Oeneroſity of this 
benevolent Man, that he would never re- 
ceive, even in his greateſt Exigencies, any 
niary Conſideration for his Inſtruüctions, 
t freely Aiſtributed to all, as their Occa- 
ſions 4 d, the ineftimable Treafure of 
Wiſdom and Virtue, which Gold could ne- 
ver purchaſe. On this Account Plato makes 
him ſay in his Apology that he was ſent 
by Gop himſelf to the Arbenrans; but this 
ſcems to be more Plato's own Thought: of 
5 him than Socrates's Expreſſion; and it is 
y conformable to the Stile of this great 
Diſciple whenever: he ſpoke of his" Maſter, 
whom he almoſt ador'd': and in the aft 
Hours of his Life, having prais'd the great 
CREATOR for. all his Bounties in general, he 
thank d him for theſe three Things in parti. 
| r Sony eee reafon 
. 85 3 1 ee 
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for Instruction, "ns we find in Plato's Fes Taken Hip- 
"Fothates the Son of Apellodorus declares to Socrates; that he 
would give the Sophifts not only all the Money he was then 
= fefs'd of, but would borrow more of his Friends for that 

d. beg” alſo — s Hippias major. 
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able Soul that is, made him a Man, and not 
a Beaſt ; the ſecond was, that he was born a 


Greet, and not a Barbarian; and the third, 


above all, that be was born wht ft Socrates 


, 1 6 


Amidſt this anbei Purſuit aſter 
Wiſdom and Virtue, amidſt the Careſſes and 
almoſt Adoration of the wiſeſt and beſt Men, 
the Soul of Socrates was never elevated 
above the common Concerns of private Life, 
or the leſs engaging Stations of public Ser- 
vice, by that ſcientifical Affectation, which 
has too often tainted the Breaſts of Philoſo- 
phers ; for a military Expedition being . 
jected againſt the Bæotians, he voluntarily 


embark' d in the Enterprize, being forward 
upon every Opportunity to prefer the Call of 
his Country to his own private Inclinations. 


After ſome time the two Armies join'd Battle 


at Delium, where the Athenians. being over- 


come, and a great Havock made in their 
Troops, Socrates ſignaliz d his. Courage 


both in the Battle and in the Retreat; ; in the 


latter, not procipitately, Hying.a as the reſt of 


n * — we? i. AD... : 


— 


8 ; Plut. in vit. Mari . | 
wh K more explicit” Account of this Expeditip, ride 
Thu he.” 

; f Ta Plats D Dintogoe: entitled PRE IN the General, fo 
--calP'd, declares, that if every one had done his Duty at the 
Battle of D-lium like Socrates, the Fate of the Day would 
have been inverted, and the Baotians vanquiſh'd,” 
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the Army did, but retiring Foot by Foot 
with his Face * ſtill towards the Enemy; 
when perceiving Xenophon thrown from his 
HFHorſe and wounded, he took him upon his 
Shoulders and ceriied him out of all Dan- 
ye? £4114) 80 i this Action he —_ did the Re- 
4 31 D I. public 
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Cun 22 Batt infenfit : Gn ſour at rerritas ille, © 

400008 acerbu tuens, retro rellit cer neque tergaa 
dane, aut virtut patitur. nec tendere contra 
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m hac cupiens potis eff per tela __ 
—— — dubiu. men * 0 
D "i Aanproper ta reſert. | lib. 9 * . 7 2. 
1575 tc deſcribes the Retreat at of $ are Me : 
45 — . 4% Y pe Taperispepoyreyes not on, if Tnpor 
8 o reN . In vit. Soe. Eyrn the pal- 
, uy; e werbe. whoſe Soul ſeems to kivg had a nata- 
ral Antipathy to every ſerious Concern of Humanity, the 
laughing Malipnity of Which was never more gratify*d' "than 
when the — Characters, and moſt godlike Actions 
our Nature i is capable of, becamę the Object of its Scurrili- 
2 25 eyen he, Ins would have been rejoic d, from his Known 
Diſtaſte to all that was good or great, to have ſcoff d at the 
Valor of Socrates, was forc'd againſt his own Diſpoſition by 
the Power of. Truth to bear Teſtimony. to the great Merit of 
this Action. Speaking of a fictitious Battle among the Dead, 
he places Socrates among the greateſt; Heroes of Antiquity, | 
and even ſignalizing his Courage ahove them all, wherein he 
alludes to t is memorable Engagement at Deliums. "Hero svgs 
Ji Eeoxex]ns: ent 1d Pet 19 Teac. S MEANOY, M % 
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Drama *3. In this Piece Socrates was repre- 
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public the higheſt Service in preſerving the 
Lie of a Citizen, who afterwards Was a 
noble Shield ** and Ornament to it, and 
gain'd to himſelf a moſt unalterable Friend 
thro' Life, and a faithful Hiſtorian of 
his divine Actions. an e after his 


Death 5 0 


This Expeditics' being ended, Styles 
teturn'd to Athens, where he Bund the 
Priefts, Sophiſts, and Orators, had, during 
his Abſence, form'd' no 'inconfiderdble Party 


againſt, him. - Arijiophanes, the famous, or 


more properly infamous, comie Poet, hir-d, 
as it is ſuppos'd, by this Cabal to ſound the 
Diſj poſition-of the- People, was the fſt who 
attack d him in a Comedy call'd the Clouds, 
wherein he was the chief Perſon of the 
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well receiv'd by the Audience, Ariſtphanes alter d it, made 


nn See his © own ena cds Retreat of: * ten thous 

gi Greeks out of tas. an the Ne Cyrus. the 
Ounger. | Seins p44” 

2 3 e | 

13 The Comedy of the Clouds way ated fon the firſt Time 

in the firſt Year of the eighty-ninth Olpmpiods Tſar chus being 

then Archon, and Socrates forty-five Years old, {according to 

the moſt ancient Scholiaſi upon Arifophanes ) when not being 


ſeveral new Additions, and brought it again upon the Stage 


in the Vear following, -Amynias being Archonz; but with.leſs 


Succeſs:than before, What aſcertains the Date. of the ſecond - 
Performance, even in the Comedy: itſelf, is this remarkable 


Paſſage ſo ſareaftical upon las, who. during his 


ſtracy made a diſhonorable Ce tion of Arms wick the Lace- 


de moni ans, 


Soxp. 
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ſented hanging up in a Baſket in the Air, 
uttering numberleſs chimerical Abſurdities, 
and blaſpheming, as it was then reputed, the 
Gods of. his Country. 
When Socrates heard of this W 
he went to the Theatre, to be himſelf a 
Spectator, (tho! till then he never frequent- 
ed thoſe Diverſions, except when the _ 
gedies of Euripides were perform'd, 
which, tis reported, he himſelf had no in- 
conſiderable Hand *+) where, notwithſtand- 
ing the groſs Abuſe that was offer'd to his 
e he did not ſhew the leaſt Signs 
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Exp. Ou du,, 65: 116 U esliuil as. 

2 according to his wonted Accuracy, has made a moſt 

us Blunder, either in regard to the Age of Melitus or 

hs ate of this Piece, for he ſays that Melitus was concern'd 
in hiring Arifiophanes to compole it; now Melitus, when 
Socrates gies bs Tapas {which as three or four 
and twenty Years after this Play was performed, being in the 
firſt Year of: the ninety-fifth Olympiad) is call'd even then a 
very young Man; for Socrates — peaks of him thus in P/ato's 
Dialogue entitled Euthyphron, the Time of which i is 4 little 
before his Condemnation, Neoc'50 715 ue PauveJa th G. 
If therefore he was a young Man at the Accuſation of So- 
crates, he certainly muſt have been too young to have en- 
tered into any Plots four and twenty Years before that Time. 
Whether it was this Blunder of Elian's, or want of Atten- 
tion, whieh has miſſed ſo many Moderns in regard to the 
Date and Succeſs of this Comedy, (among whom to my no 
ſmall Surprize is the learned. — E won't determine. 
Among others who ſeem to be led aſtray by this Scrap- retail- 
_ ng Hiſtorian, is the renowyn'd Mr. Warburton, whoſe grenc 
Sagabiry I ſhall conſider in the. GONG . 
* __ Eaert. in vit. 80 
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unparallell! 'd Good-nature of this godlike 
Man, that, ſome Strangers there being de- 
firous to ſee __ ara, of this ſcenic Pic- 


of Reſentment or Anger; nay ſuch was the 


ture, he roſe up in the middle of the Per- 


formance, ſtood all the reſt of the Time, 
and ſhew'd himſelf to the People; by which 


well-plac'd Confidence in his own Merit and 


Innocence, reminding them of thoſe Virtues 
and Wiſdom, ſo oppoſite to the Sophi/t in 
the Play, his pretended Likeneſs, he dewectedd > 
the falſe Circumſtances; which were obtruded 
d obviated the mali- 
cious Deſigns of the Poet, who having 


Stage, met with the Contempt and « > 
proach. he qui 4 8 from ſueh a Com- 
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in his 4 riend Z/ian,. (whoſe: palpable lab abodt 


in Ri 
25 8 98625 I have above detected) that the Poer triumph, 
ich is contrary, not only ta the Voice of all Antiquity,* - 
but to Probability and commen-Senſe; For as this Play — 
acted to. ound the People, if the Enemies of Sorrazes: had 
had Succeſs therein, they would: certainly have taken him to- 


' a Tryal immediately; whereas we find on the contrary, that 


three X four and twenty: Years: paſt between the Performance 


of this Comedy and his Condemnation. Nevertheleſs: he 


brings e Negeaau as 2:conſpicuous Example. of the perni- 
92955 Effetis of the U/e of Ridicule. His Words are theſe: 
©'We have upon Record; Ded. to the Div. Leg.] the moſt 


St „ illuſtrious Example pf this Contention — was, Vi. 


% between Truth and Ridicule. The Diſpute I mean was 


Cy bers Socrates, and Arilephanes. Here Truth had al 


th 


Boox II. SOC RAT. Es. 87 
Thus having turn'd the Edge of miſ- 
apply d Ridicule upon the proper Object, 
the Character of a Sophiſt, he made his own 
real Wiſdom and Virtue conſpicuous to all, 
by having undergone and being Proof againſt 
the fiery Tryal of this ſearching Teſt of 
ener {56G 0-7 065 0 | 
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_ «© the» Advarithipe of Place, of Weapons, and of Judges: 
« The firſt employ d. his whole Life in the Cauſe of Virtue; 
« the other gala few comic Scenes againſt it. But Heav'ns! 
« againſt What Virtue? Againft the pureſt and lighteſt Por- 
«tion of it that ever enlighten'd the Gentile World, &c. 
4 For all this t Fre cer Na pn Sc. and with the 
* cogrſeſt kind of Buffoonry, little fitted, one would think, 
e to take ſb polite a Pebple, kad the Art to tarniſh all this 
« Virtue 1 and, ? was more, to make the Owner reſemble 
« his direct Oppoſite, that Character he was moſt. unlike, 
4 that Character he molt hated, that very Character he had 
employed all his Wit to detect, lay open and confound ; 
« in one Word, the Sephiſt. The Conſequences are well 
% known.” Well, what Conſequences are well known 
none that make for his Argument, but very unfortunately for 
him, againſt it. O For, as I have. _— prov'd, the Poet 
(tho*-he-with! alb the; Addreſs imaginable had prepared the 
People for a avetable Reception df his Piece by hugioring | 
their vulgar ſuperſtitious Prejudices, was ſupporte by a Par- 
ty, and! on-the contrary to what Mr. V. aſſerts; had atl 
the Advantages» on his Side) was diſappointed ih his Un- 
dertaking, and prpved thereby the Truth of thoſe Virtues 
in-Socrates;: which he intended to deſtroy. Therefore I muſt 
continue to tell this learned Writer, that the Example he bas 
here produe d is a ſufficient Proof, that Ridicule can never 
affe Truth, and whatever ſuffers py the Uſe of it, muſt 
neceſſarily: be falſe and deformed. For a farther Examina-. 
tion af this Point, ſee the next Noten: 


» * 


- 


Mr. Warburton (as well as alt others who violently ex- 
claim againſt Ridicule) points his Arguments againſt the M.. 
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58 De LITE Boox II. 
Searce was the Defeat at Delium reco- 
ver d, before the Athemans had another Oc- 
„„ haatd” wit or wu ds 


2. 
1 


the horrid and miſchievous Effects of Ridicule ; which Ex. 
ample, like Artillery ill manag'd by an unſkcilful Engineer, 
may be taken out of his Hands by an Enemy, and turn'd 
wpon-his own Argument: for inſtead of proving what he in- 
tended it ſhould do, that Truth itſelf may be ſo diſguis'd as to 
be iiur d by Ridicule, it is a plain Demonſtration, even from 


ring into Contempt what. was fair and good by the Mz/ufe 
f Ridicule, and that all theſe Attempts in the End proved 
Shri However let us bring him to a fair Tryal, and 
imfelf. Very often (ſays he 


— > * wi 
* > y- * 
. 
ch is t 


41 
"Ac 


— 7 
Cad * 


ed in human Nature an interna/ * to. Fruth, called the 


* 


theſe, our Author, I ſuppoſe, according to his uſual Manner 


when be cannot confute, will ſupercilioully abuſe and call 


Platonic Reaſaning. Academic. Manners, &c. Nevertheleſs 


he ſeems convinc'd of the Force of them, when, ſubjoining 


for once a well- applied Contempt of the paltry- talented 
Scarron,. he ſays, that the Buffoon did not ſee the Change 
** he had put upon himſelf, [in a notorious Miſuſe of Ridi- 
cule] but perplex d at the abſtinate Reſiſtance of Truths, 
in the Conflict of his Ideas, imperceptibly turned the 
« Edge of his Raillery againſt the Phanta/m of it, and was 
< the firſt that fell into his own Deceit.” The Cale ac- 
| . cording 


Boox Il; SOCRATES. 59 
caſion to levy new Forces; for 'Brafidas 
the Lacedemonian General having paſſed 
into Thrace at the Head of an Army, he 
ſeduced many Cities from the Republic of 
Athens, and among the reſt Ampbipolis, a 
Place of great Importance. Socrates, tho? 
he had ſo my experigne'd the Danger of 
| 7 


IT IEF "ES 


2 * 


s to his own Relation is ifs: (Bed. to the Dir: L 5 
6 Sulpicius tells Cicero, that returning by Sea from Alla, and 
tc ſeeing in his Courſe Ægiua, Megara, the Pirætu/, and 
c Corinth in Ruins, he felt into this very natural and human | 
% Reflection: And /oall we, Horta lia ＋ Creatures as be art, 
dc Fear avith Impatience the Death of our Fellows, au ben FA 
«© ge Angle View wwe behold the Carcaſet of fo, many lite 
* fouriſoing Cities What could be juſter or wir 41h than the 
« Piety of this Reflection? and yet ir could not cage the 
« Ridicale of a celebrated French Biffoon:: Mom] fays 
te he, the Pyramid: '0 Egypt, — the Colby 4 
* conld eoithfund . Inmury of Time, why or pol f 25. 
* mach that my Heck Wat 72 2 ont ar = 
he aſſerts, pre the Juſtneſs and Wiſdom a hs pious R 
flecton of Sulpicius could not efcape the Tanten of a tele- 
brated French Buffon; whereas the very Iſſue, nay he himſelf 
oves that it did eſcape the Ridicule, and that the falſe Glory, 
uch as the Pyramids of E Opt and the Coloſſeum, the Phantaſitt, 
. hep hraſes it, of the true, was the e 9 by the 
e 100 his Ralllery. If the. Uſe of Ridicule Hon o be 
if 6 age in ferious Subjects, eee ſeveral have been dif- 
Dek enough to miſiaſe it, the ſame Argument will hold 
3 Pons alſo that the C/? of Reaſon ſhould be denied, becauſe 
oſa, Hobbes, and ſuch Wretches, have notoriouſly mf- 
Nd it. Indeed I ſhould not at. all be furpriz'd to "fre in 
Tie me an n elaborate rn. prion addreſs'd' to thoſe 
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being abſent, entered, as the City wanted 
Soldiers; into this'third ** military Expedi- 
tion,” which being attended with the ſame 
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70 ES] evo utyes, | But Hrhenens is guilty of a fall greate 
editions; for, in order to iwallidate the Teſtimonies of 


| Late, he 


1 rue Plato does ſay fo; but then he adds, es un 


| 70 15. 12 and 7 hucydides, the latter of which Authors 
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Book II. SOCRATES. 61 
ill Succeſs as the ſecond, he returned to 
Atlens, where he continued till his Death, 
without ever removing out of the Diſtrict 
of the City *. 2 . 

* Þ Tho' 


* >. . 


—B— — — — 


1 Slides, whoſe Head Monk- like being blaſſed too much 
by Superſtition frequently waddles obliquely to unneceſſary 
Nonſenſe, obſerves, that all the Notions contained in Plato, 
concerning a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments, were 
borrowed from the Egyptians, and intimates afterwards, that 
they received them from the Writings of Maſes. From thence 
he would conclude, that the Light of Nature is inſufficient 
to lead us to ſuch important Truths, without ſupernatural 
Aſſiſtance immediately derived from above. This Kind of 
Blaſphemy has been too long faſhionable. But what conſe 
Suidas himſelf ſay, or any modern Suidas, to this Inſtance of 
Socrates ? who never did travel: from the Place wherein he 
was born with a Deſign to be inſtructed in foreign Ma mers, 


never learnt the Laws or religious Secrets of other Countries, | 
nor ever was initiated into the much boaſted Myſteries in bis 


own. [See below Book IV.] And yet we find from un- 
doubted Evidence, that he had a clear Notion. of the Unity 
of che Drir F, and a Retribution to Mankind after Death, 
of Rewards and Puniſſiments proportioned to their reſpective 
Virtues and Vices. But however Suidas (as well as ſeveral 
Syſtem⸗ackled Writers among us) is as falſe in his Aſſertion 
às he would be in his Concluſion. But to give the old Monk 


fair Play, he ſhall ſpeak for himſelf. He ſays that Plato 


taught, oy Hey 58 Pixarws Toy Bro ,¾!enre x oe, 
eTHI av YgA’eα, as pakeper WITS OIKEY ie TAN 
£vSaruorie xanwy £m. Toy fs adixos Y aicws eig TD 
eic T6: Sons Seo po]neor,.odf\n, Tag Eu 
(fuppoling it was adapted by Expreſſion to vulgar Under- 
ſtan ings) sven. Then comes the Sting; u Ss ££ 
ar j peuahnns.. , Suid. in vit. Plat. And a little be- 
fore ſpeaking of Things which muſt need be above human 
Underftanding, he ſays, rare cu, TEvANKerar ex Tor 
Seloy yeequr. I warrant many a wiſe Noddle has been 
ſhook with triumphant Pleaſure over, this Paſſage ; but un- 


fortunately for Svida, and ſuch Admirers, Plato wrote ſeve- 
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in general; and being once aſk'd what 


deed ought to be with proper Reſtrictions, 


vinces, and Nations, according to that Love 


© fion) Fellow-citizens of one great Common- 
vernor, whoſe divine Laws are deſt obey'd, 


62 De LITE of Boox If. 

Tho' Socrates glow d with this moſt ar- 
dent Love for his native Country in particu- 
lar, yet he did not partially confine his Re- 
gard 1 to Athens, but like the. Miniſter and 
Servant of the GxkAT PARENT of all, ex- 
tended his benevolent Concern to Mankind 


Countryman he was, he reply'd with the 
greateſt Energy, ** that he was a Citizen of 
the World. Which conclufive Apophthegm 
comprehended every tender Duty of Hu- 
manity, by implying that whatever our 
more immediate Reſpect may be, and in- 


firſt for our own Families, = Cities, Pro- 


implanted in us by Nature, yet we ſhould 
ſtill extend our Affections with a opor- 
tionable Regulation to the whole Species, 
and conſider ourſelves (to carry on his Alu- 


wealth, whereof Gop is the impartial Go- 


when we endeavor to o promote © one another's 
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ral Ane Didlotroes belle he ever went into Topo, oy 
before the Death of his divine Maſter, which contain thoſe 
Doctrines. Therefore I am afraid his Aſſertion ſtands upon 
as bad a -Foundation- as-his -priefily Concluſion would do, . 
was the Fact really true. 

20 Cicer. Tuſcul. Quæſt. lib. 8. Mandanum Inquit. 
* Totius enim n mundi fe incolam et 2 pes 
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3 by reciprocal Acts of Goodneſs, 
and mutual Aſſiſtance, the Need of which 
he has ordain'd, by his unerring Legiſlation, 
ſhould be an irrefragable Chain to link all 
3 together.. 
now continued to We with 
. — * * than ever the Work he had ſo 
— Ander begun, entering into all Plages 
of otic Reſort, and. enriching the Hearts 
of his Audience with the ineſtimable Trea- 
ſure of moral Science. In this Employ- 
ment he was frequently expos'd at firſt, on 
Account of ſome Geſtures the Heat of Ac- 
tion cauſed, to the Inſults of the ignorant 
Populace, which gave him many Opportu- 
nities to prove himſelf the worthy Example 
of his own divine Precepts **, Being thus 
early habituated to Patience, be: fortified bly: /- 
Soul againſt, the ſharpeſt. Attacks of a do- 
meſtic Fury, and retain d the uſual Tran A 
quillity of his Mind, as will hereafter / be 
obſerv'd;, in the moſt: violent Storms of pub- 
lie and private ill Treatment; for ſuch was- 
his * that he never return'd Evil 
for Evil, having thro' the whole Courſe of 
his Life, as he declar d himſelf appealing to 
thoſe who knew the Truth of His — 
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vored to make the whole Species his 
Friends by every Act of Humanity, Nor 
did this Patience and his remarkable Tem- 
perance in every Reſpect proceed from a 
conſtitutional Coldneſs, or any Apathy in 
his Diſpoſition, (which i is frequently, in Men 
of phlegmatic Complexions, confounded by 

the unthinking Vulgar with real G0 
but from the ſelf- governing Precepts of the 
moſt divine Philoſophy; for his Courage 
and unalterable Reſolution he made conſpi- 
cuous upon all laudable Occaſions; jp as 
to his Propenſity not only to enervating 5 
Pleaſures but even actual Vices, he i ingenu- 
ouſly confeſs'd it to a Circle of his Hiſci- 
ples, who lau h'd at the famous Phyſiogno- 
miſt Zopyrus as a Cheat, for declaring after 
he had view'd the Lincaments of his F ace, 
that he was a Fellow of the moſt vicious 
Inclinations : . © I am, faid he, prone to 
Vice as this Man fays, but I correct ſuch 
tc irregular Inclinations by Philoſophy +3.” 

I be divine Science of Moral Philoſophy 
* now to prevail over thoſe. 24 uſeleſs 
? Neeſearches 
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22 „ De Secrure dicitur, Cum multa in . conventia vitia 
2 *. eollegiilet i in eum Zapyrus, qui ſe naturam ejuſque ex forma 
perſpicere profitebatur, deriſus eſt a ceteris, qui illa in 
E Lene vitia non agnoſcerent: ab ipſo autem Socrate ſub- 
25 levatus eſt, cum illa fibi vitia ineſſe, ſed ratione a ſe. de- 
0 jetta, diceret. Cic. Tuſc. Quæſt. lib. 5. 
4 The Author does not mean to decry the. Study of 
Phyſics in general, which properly: employed, no doubt, - 


2 
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-oſearches. of :t 01 "Phyſics, and 


find 155 n | Kiel Trades decreaſe, pur- 
< dig Se with a Malice proportioned. to 
77 Cred 


g other Arts to divert the 


Wich Enquiries i into the inexplicable ** Laws 
of Nature, where the human Underſtand- 
ing, being plung'd into an unfathomable 
Deep, e never e into the N of 


1 of rem Service's 0 Mankind, but only "thoſe uſcles Rr 
| ſearches, as they are here terin'd, in Contradiftintivn to 
other Parts of Natural Philoſophy, which too often en 
even at this Soles fo mifapply'd Hours of ſeveral by 


| 7, ks | 

ale His fuftlan __ of the Royal Society tehich 
ar wich ther Tate in every other Kind of Writing, was 
4 ned ſo'gxcellent a Compotition by the Metaphor hunting 
Mob of filly Witlings in chart tip the Second's Reign) being 
not contented with giving the Superiority to Nataral Philo- 

| ab over Moral, tells us, in Compliment, I ſuppoſe, to 
ng Faſhion of the Times, which could ill have 


the. prevai | 
ſtdock the Examination of ' Reaſon; that the latter any; fried 


te tuell up the Sou, &c. Sprat's Hiſt.: of the R. Se The 
Epiſcopal Courtier, like the Grecian Priefts and dophiſn knew 


dat this'Philoſophy would have detefted-the Rotrenneſs of 


the Age, and therefore dreſs'd up a Rival more agreeable to 
the depraved Taſte of his mnt, nog! in all the affected 


0 Pride of tawdry 9 


A Ablurd Theology. 
> Priefts and Sophies 


edi he. 'dore among the. beſt of the 
£0f le. 5 Tbeſe ſacerdoral and literary Lo- 


„ conſtantly amuſed their Minds 
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Socrates neither reg by t heir Ca- 
lumnies, nor intimidated by their Menaces, 


employ'd his whole Time i in the Cultivation 


of his own Heart and thoſe of his Follow- 
ers; confining his Contemplations altoge- 


ther 26 70 what was pious, what impious; 
what Jul what unjuſt; in which thoſe that 
were learn d he eſteemed good and beauti- 


ful , but thoſe that were ignorant be W 
might chat be Huw e 


— 
- 


T'* * 
1 : 


26 Alber mY tel T en 4 10 47m, Gbr 


T. sees. 05 Seng 2  (x,440y To 1, &c. &c. 
& Tus, Ev edo n vol o Rug, Y ayals erat, Tus de 
Mem. tb * deans Fades. ay du, , Xen. 


7 This 1 0 between the e PerfeBion in Nature pod 4105 
11 In Morals 3 S ocrates conſtantl Y had 2 in his 
Diſcgurſes, which his Diſciples expreſs 4 3 the gompound 
Wor lav abi, for a proper Regulatio of. gur Paſ-. 
ſions, or an exact Performance of thoſe uties Which are 
required from the  reſpettive Station of Life we ad i 1 Li 
mmetry: and 
Proportion which is conſtituted by the Agreement. of parti. 
oy A in the Natural; ſo that Goon da Braur 7 | 
be uſed indiſcriminately as à proper Expreſſion for Excellence 
in either. Thus in Aenopbon's Memoirs, Secrates 1 more. 47 : 


Society, anſwers in the Moral World to that Symr 


cog 


ticularly dwells. upon this Alliance : $ =o K* olet, n. 
ue 2h ag 4 Xd&NW Y cv AE 01)”, 0. ese Taule, 


aN KdAR T$ 2 ayala £513. polar Ae n ere i 
vess d wv ayalov, as we ds pane £51 eres 
or ah To au]o , N eys Ta aulm xaac xayaler 
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Tas]a us aH NG x6, 75 4 ionic ala, 

1 rom this 

true Reliſh of the Soul, this harmonious Aﬀociation of A Bu 
be 


ac. aTep av EVXpnca n. Xen. Mem, 
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Being thus accuſtomed to the goed and 
beautiful in, Morals, he was led by an ami- 
cable Intercourſe of Ideas, to look upon the 
Comelineſs of a handſome Perſon as the ex- 
ternal Mark of inward Goodneſs, which 
made itſelf thus viſible to the Sight by the 
correſpondent Features of an amiable Coun- 
tenance . He therefore gave the Prefe- 
EE 


N 7 Z 
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the ancient Philoſophers, and their Diſciples among the 
Moderns, have enliven'd their Writings by illuſtrating. 
their Obſervation upon the Conduct of Life, by Epithets 
drawn from the external Scenes of the Creation. So that 
by a beautiful Aion, is meant the generous Reſignaticn of 
private Advantage by ſome Individual, to ſabmit or adapt 
his ſingle Being to the whole Community, or any Part of it 
he belongs to Many modern Cavils have been made againſt 
this Stile, but by, fuch (as Cornelius Nepos obſerves upon 
ſome Cavillers in his Time) ui expertes Græcarum Jiterarum, 
l bee wif quid Tghram vile, copveniat, Hager. In 
Pref, Such fmple-minded Gentlemen I leave to their ou 


profound Sagacity, 10 divide Good from Beauty At their © 


2 Maint Thrfus has elegantly deſeiives So vile vf. 
tuous ' and rationat Love of Alcibiades, and others of bis 
Diſcples, in Coiitrafitin®tion fo that unnatural Paſſion with 
which the Ancients too often diſgraced their Species: T 
J Swxeg]el & nw N per Try are uy ors ors ots, 
x7 I's TW e100 hay, Siagepay, x7 Is Ti noun coves 
VS6095" N fs Thy-apd]nv eucoyoleess p , Ne avis 
Xns aiot er ene Juagavνν —— Zohαν:H ves 

uc age £510, n HNA aps]ns ærbos, Y otores egorpoy 
raAAss weguoſeps. Diſſert. 9. Plutarch ſays, Socrates was 
wont to tell young Men, that they ſhould often regard them- 
ſelyes in a Looking-glaſs ; that if they found themſelves 
beautiful, they ſhould take care not to ſtain that Beauty by 
Vice; and if deform'd, they ſhould endeavour to cover their 
perſonal Imperfections by Virtue, See alſo Diog. Laert. in 

the Life of Socr, 7 | 


ev. 111 x"of Book II. 
ales thioke Youths who were che moſt 
beautiful, but above all to Axihrhdes, hom 
he urſued with the moſt indefie8gable In- 
try, to prevent him bares. by ot choſe de- 
ſtructive Pleaſures, to which he Was too 
much ſubjected by the Eaſineſs of his Tem- 
per, and uncommon Warmth ef his Con- 
ſtitution „. But for all this conſtant At- 
tendance on that much celebrated Noble- 
man 16, None ever accuſed Him of having 
any 
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1 e was an lutte don of Solin's + abe, which 
A weld here copied | b all the States of Greece, that every 
5 of experienced Wiſdom and ba... hanld take 
Yo uths under his Care, pan after Foy 7. d their virtuous 
A8 tions, 57 educate them in the les of Jaſtice, 
Boop and Fortitude. A remarkable Enſtahee ef the mu- 
"Friendſhip that ſubfiſted berweetr 3 and their 
ftruftors, was ſhewn in the Theban- 16 . 'at the 
famous Battle of Cheronea, where a 3 hundred 
were killed fighting by one another Side. Poſip King of 
2 ſeeing them lie dead together, ſaid's 1 Cars 
8e they who fuſpedt that theſt Mes Gull Brhes "dh e ſiffer any 
: bing boſe. Plut. in vit. Pelop. A genen imony in an 
| Enemy of that Bravery, Sick was noplx rpported'by 
_ virtuous Friendſhip! So touch was this Edhicition” thought 
neceſſary among the Grell, that; as Tu oBferves; uit cos 
opprobrio fuit adole eſeentibus, $3 amatore nun Al. 
lib. 4. For amateres there L.gaifies thoſe Inſtruetors 28 1 have 
| explain” d above. ede de 
Monf. Charpentits is. greatly miſthken Marrs fays, 
& Ses ennimies fe Tonk fervis de cette apparente. pour F ac- 
s cuſer de corrowpre la juneffe.“' Who were theſe Enemies? 
none at that Time as ever r read of. Et ceux (adds * 
„aui mont pas aimes 14 membire, les ont crus affez mal 
« a propos.” That I grant there were ſome in After- age; 
who we e willing to calumniate him on this account _ 
Malice, 
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any unnatural Affection; for what is ſaid of 
corrupting.Youths in the Aecnſation laid by 
Melizus, afterwards, was. meant in another 
Senſe, thgt is to ſay, their political and reli- 
gious Principles, fo for he is allow'd on all 
Hands to be free from the leaſt Suſpicion of 
that moſt deteſtable Sin; nay even ** Ariſto- 
phanes,never ſo much as once hints at it, which 
he certainly would not have fail'd to have 
done; had there been ine ſmalleſt Ground | 
| 0 HG an Hui * Porphyry,. who 
3 * 
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peas Jn. mmentators ad. à falſe 

Was occation'd,, I ſuppoſe, by the Miſtake 
ranſcriber, who having heard bf Sdcra- 
ages, which perhaps was turn'd to his 

28 4 and never having met with the Story 

ao 5 famous e the Ct beet from 

32 6 AEpithet i 1s ow uvenal, he chan d 
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was more inveterate againſt him than the 
bittereſt of his Contemporaries, and who 
borrowed moſt part of his Invectives from 
3: Ariſtoxenus, Ariſtotle's Diſciple, a pro- 
feſſed Enemy of the Academy, never ſo 
much as doubted of the Innocency of So- 
crates in this Reſpect with the Vouths who 
frequented his Diſcourſes. The Silence 
therefore of ſuch implacable Enemies con- 
cerning ſo atrocious a Crime, muſt neceſſu- 
rily acquit him W E 


= We — * 
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of the third Century. 3 He was edaciked aldderi fuse, and 


Amelius ; but after the Death of the former he turned Chri- 


Fi an, and according to the Cuſtom of the anitable Writers 


in that and the ſueceeding Centuries, Wh6thodSht that they 
ſerv'd the Cauſe of Religion when, they 3 their 


Maker by depreciating human Reaſon, 5 tepuſly fell 


into the Faſhion, and among the Lives of *Philoſo- 
phers, which he wrote during his Stay in ad Church, he 
ſelected out that of Socyates 0 {pen ch 
meeting with the Encouragement. | 
tiz'd, and wrote been B88 aguinſt the 


fian Religi nn. 2009 503 naw o 


33 *Tis.no cages. P Man of Ari ſte s Dil ſition 
ſhould calumniate Socrates ;. ;” for. he ae his” is own 
Maſter and greateſt Friend Ariſtotle: after he* Bead, be 
cauſe he nominated. Thecpbraſus for his Succeſſor in the 
School. We have the following mangled e of this 
Counter. Philoſopher in Suidas: Aeigogtye Yep Myncie, 


nu nt xu = = Aae Tx sue, evra Ser 

Ts Tub 43-0pes, 25 Nag, Aeigile hug, eig or ro 

vceiese, Sort auger 5 bl diadoxov Ocoperrov, 

eur agu ey ann ey e tregarHs Te Aegi 

| ahr r How 2: 5 ; of; {ys eb an envious, malignant, un- 
n DC * 


Srateful Temper 


Reader to jute. © 
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 Whilſt:8srr ates was engaged in this God- 
like Office of weeding out Vice from the 
Hearts of Mankind, in whatever Shape it 
appeared i ere it had taken too deep a Root; 
he found nothing was ſo great a Bane- to 
growing Virtue, nothing ſo great an Ob- 
Meder to heroic Purſuits, and fair Deſires, 
as that pleaſurable. Indolence to which the 
Breaſts of Youths are too much inclin'd. 
He conſiderd Pleaſure as a Syren, which 
deluded thoſe who liſteti'd to her Lore into 
a voluntary Deſtruction; that however for a 
while ſhe might ſeem lovely by her enchant- 
ing Smiles to the deceived Senſes, ſhe was 
always in the End the deformed Miniſtreſs 
of Difeaſe, Thfamy, and Noe; but that Fir- 
tue never "Fail d to lead her Votaries to. Hap- 
pineſs, *thro'- the Paths of honorable» Foil 
and Induſtry.” Theſe moral Truths he in- 
 culcated with the moſt: lively Deſeriptions, 
and Ambition- exciting Examples; for im- 
adorned Precepts have been known to avail ' 
little, when the pious Fraud of a well-told 
Fable as Tinperceptibly 1 led Men into a Pur- 
ſuit of their Duty. In a Converſation. with 
his libertine Diſeiple Ariſtippus, a profeſs'd 
Votrh of. Pleaſure, who ſpent, or more 
properly ſuffered his ſilken Hours in the moſt 
Heart-enifeebling Recreations, when he had 
argumentatively proved the ſuperior Excel- 
lence of Virtue, he 3 his Exhorta- 


tions to the Purſuſt cf it with this beautiful 
| E 4 LL. Fable, | 


— : 


72 Derr Bark. 
Fable, 8 Vintur is N ſenhlizid and 
prought into a Conteſt! x wontol An- 
tagoniſt. Nrodicras, ſays he on the Fic- 
tion is attributed. to him) “ in hie Bookabout 
e Heruules, ſays, that that Herd, Pak he was 
t juſt arriv d at the State of Maturity, (when 
* Youths: becoming free to act for them- 
* ſelves, diſeowon thei Propentiturither to 
** good. or bad, and indicate 8 — 

11 xpected from their future Condutt) be 
1. — into a ſolitary Place, — 
e plating on what Ceurſe of Life to purſue, 
te two: Women of an uncommon Stature 
e approach'd: him. The one of à liberal 
and amiable Aſpect. whoſe Body was 
< adorn d with natural Cemelineſ her Eyes 
_ © with; Modeſty, and her Geſture with 
e Decency: whoſe Raiment was all of 
White: The other ſeem d pamper d by 
Eaſe and Luxury into an anbecoming 


Size and Softneſe 3 the bad painted het 
* Qomplexion-to:make it Jerk Sor thore beau- 


te tiſul, and affected a Form mord grace- 
< ful than what was: given hen by Nature; 
© her: Eyes were fall of Con and 
* her Dreſs tranſparent, chat the vonxeit- | 
*ed Beauty of her. Perſon: might a 
„through it ta Advantage ; ihe ſeem d 
_ © often |-to-- contemplate upon her own 
< Perfections; ſhe watch'd to ſee; if others 
regarded them teo, and would frequent - 
f wh ek. 0 _ .qwn a When 
cc en 
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© Wbon hey were both come nearer to 
Hennes tlie firſt defcrib'd continued 

3 Pace; but the other being de- 

it ſitouboctq {peak firſt, ran-eagerly up, and 

-adddefled herſelf to him in the following 

Mannen: “I perceive, my dear Hercules, 

that you are in P what Courſe of 

te. ift: toi purſue; if you will contract a 

Friendſhip with OD I will lead yon 

5 thro! themolſt: pleaſurable and eaſy Road, 

< where yon ſhall taſte. all the Sweets of 
< Life, and live exempt from every Tron- 

bie. In the firſt place, you ſhall neither 
be concern'd in War, nor in the Affairs 

*.of the World, nor have any other Em- 
6 ployment, but to find out - whatever is 
most drlieous to gratify all the Senſes; 

to chuſe / what Amoute are moſt delight- 

« ful to yu, how: you may repoſd with 
the greateſt: Tranquility, Su how you 

may came to the Poſſeſſion of all with 
et the leaſt Fatigue. Nor be in the leaſt 

afraid f at any time there ſhiould be a 
© Charcocof a Deficiency of theſe Things, 

* that Hsvill exerciſe the Faculties of your 

* Mind and Body in tedious Bebo to 
* agguire them; for you ſhall freely enjoy 
5 0 all from the Work of others, nor abſtain 

from any thing whicheun be deligheful: 

c for I put it in the Power of my Vo- 
e taries, to partake: of every Satisfactiem the 
* World ae, Wben, Ard, had 

* heard 
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<« heard he Concluſion of this Harangue, 
he aſk'd what was the Name ſhe went 
« by; to which ſhe reply'd, * My Friends 
*- and Votaries call me H. appineſs, but mine 
« Enemies calumniate me with the Name 
of Volupia . In the mean time the 
« other Woman approached, and in her 
Turn accoſted him in this manner: 1 
< come too, O Hercules, to offer my Aſ- 
« fiſtance, I who am well acquainted with 
<« your divine Extraction, and have ob- 
«<< ſerved the Excellence of vour Nature 
ec even from your Childhood; from which 
% Lhave Reaſon to hope, that, if you 
< with follow the Path which leads to my 
rt Reſidence, you'll undertake the greateſt 
if Enterprizes, and atchieve the moſt glo- 
{*-rious: Actions, and tliat I ſhall thereby 
et become more honorable and illuſtrious 
among! Mortals. However I womt de- 
— — with flattering Proeins/ of what 
3 is agreeable, but inform you with 
the ſtricteſt Truth, how the Galt have 
0 ſed i theſe Things. The Gods have 
7; — that Mankind ſhould not enjoy 
any thing as gs, ns and honorable 
T o edi [1 [of without 
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ee without Care and Labor; therefore if 
5 gm OH, that they ſhould be pro- 
_ © -pitious to you, tis your Intereſt to w Or- 
0 ſhip and obey them, in like manner as 
yo would do every Act of Kindneſs for 
Fe. pa Friends, if you are deſirous they 
< ſhould: love you; or, as you would be 
1 uſefal to any City from whence you are 
ambitious of receiving Honors. 80 if 
c you wiſh to be highly reſpected as all 
4 Greete on account of your Virtues, you 
* ſhould endeavor” to atchieve ſomething 
e for the Good of the whole Community. 
If you deſire to gather plentifully the 
Fruits of the Earth, the Soil muſt be 
& cultivated accordingly would va grow 
rich by your Herds ? a proper Care muſt 
Ka bung ken of them; would you extend 
Dominions by Arms, and becren- 
«, — fetting at Eibertynyout 
cap̃tive Friends and bringing you Æne- 
mies toi gubjection? you muſt learn of 
** thoſe that: are experienced in the Art 
f War, and exerciſe'yeurſelf in the Uſe 
#510f military Affairs; and if you would 
„ excel'inithe Strength of your Body, you 
sought to. habituate your Limbs to Toil, 
*« and all Sorts of Gymnaſtic Perfor- 
«© mances.“ Then Volupia interrupting (as 
*, Prodicus tells the Story) ery d out, Do 
you ſee, my dear Hrronler, tio. what 
cult (Ways "this MWotvan 


«. Eng” _ diffic 
&* would 
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hay waht Kad ydu to her promiſed De- 
— but I will conduct you thro' one, 
hich is ſhort arid pleaſant, to the moſt 

« extuifite Happineſs,” To which Virtue 
ve reply'd, Alas! poor Wretch;what Good 
«© haſt thou to boaſt of? or what Happineſs 
* Kknoweſt thou, who doeſt nothing to ac- 
quire it? thou, who doſt not wait for 
<* an Appetite to thoſe Things Which are 
<< pkeafant, but art ſatiated with all. before 
thou haſt a Deſire to partake of any; 
«© who cateſt unexcited Hunger, and 
4 drinkeſt uncompelled by Thirſt; and 
my that thou mayeſt ſatisfy * Palate more 
e deliciouſiy, thou procureſt the moſt able 
* en eee to prepare thy Viands, 
chaſeſt ' the moſt coſtly: Wine, and 

pet „ eary every Place for bland dw, 
„tional to cool it in the Heat of 
<Uhe gummer. Thou art not ſatisfy d to 
«feſt upon Beds of Down, but: prepareſt 
«© the'fofteſt Couches and Pillows to ſooth 
«thy pleaſurable Repoſe; for thou ſleep- 
<eſt, not becauſe the Body requines Re- 
ie fefhment from Fatigue, buti. becauſe 
* thou haft nothing elſe to do but to doze 
a LT thy vacant Hours: Thou exciteſt 
by ' forcible Means venereal Deſires, and 

ids „ gigen them in the moſt beaſtly and 
« unnatural Ernbraces. Thou — thy 
* Votaries to paſs the Night in ſcandalous 
„ Riots, and to ſnore ehe moſt uſe- 
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e W- of the Day in drowſy. Inacti- | 
© vity. Tho' immortal, thou art an Out- 
*: « caſt om the Gods, and defpis'd: by the 
"oy ood among Mortals. Thou never haſt 
ook of the moſt agreeable of Sounds, 
o that of hearing thyſelf commended; nor 
< ſeen-the moſt delightful of Objects, thy 
on good Works; fer thou never haſt 
e done ought to claim that Appellati 
©< Who can believe any thing thou ſay 
ho would aſſiſt thee in ded os 
* would any one in his Senſes dare. to 
enter ifito thy Soxiety? Thoſe, e 
A0. 101 unhappy — belong to thee, gare: de 
e dbilitated in their Bodies whilſt, 77 are: 
young and in ther Faculties | 
Soub when they ars old 3 dier Wach 
hauing been diſſſpated in ang. ugmanl 
e Indolence; their Age is e 
„with ar wretched Uneaſineſs and Trou- 
— — —— hog 15 55 paſt 


. End. "Bur $f on the 3 {nad 
* Company with the Gods, and am con- 
4 ſtantly preſent with all good Men; no 
flir Action, either divine or human, is 
t atchieved without me. I am honor'd 
5 thoſe that know me both among Gods 


. my 
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« and Men above all Things. To, Artiſts 
I am the much-belov'd Aﬀſociite'! in their 
© Profeſſions; to Maſters of Families, a 
&« faithful Guardian in their Houſes; to 
s Servants, a kind Protectreſs. I am a 
% happ y Aſſiſtant in Affairs of Peace, a 

7 — 4 Ally in the Dangers of War, $i} 
e the beſt Companion to all public and 
e private Friendſhips. My Votaries too 
have as pleaſing Enjoyments in their 
* Repaſts, for they wait till Appetite urges 
e them to fatisfy their Hunger and Thirſt. 
Their Sleep is much ſweeter than the 
<* Sleep of the Indolent ; and yet they 
neither regret to leave it, nor, for the 
« ſake of it, omit the neceſſary Duties of 
Life. Whilſt young, they are encou- 
* raged by the Praiſes of the aged; and 
* when old, pleaſed with the eser paid 
them by Vouth. They retain a ſatiſ- 
<« factory Remembrance p< paſt Actions, 
and enjoy the Practice of * preſent; 
* for they are upon my Account dear to 
* the Gods, beloved by their Friends, and 
highly honor'd by their Country; and 
# "_— the deſtin'd End of Life approach- 
+ their Names are not diſhonorably 
* caſt into Oblivion, but flouriſh for ever 
ein the Memory of applauding Poſterity. 
* Thus, Hercules, O great Deſcendent of 
8 divine Anceſtors, thou * by virtu- 
e OUS 


— 
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« ous Toil and Induſtry acquire this moſt 


« defireable State of perfect Happineſs +5.” 


c 


Model for ſeveral beautiful Imitations, particularly Cebes's 
Table of human Life, and the Judgment of Scipio in the 
fifteenth Book of Silius Italicus. See the Poem upon this 
Subject in Mr. Spence's Polymetis, 7 | 


The End of the SECOND Book, 


35 Xenoph. Memor. lib. 2. This Fable has been a 
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Ker was now arrived at the | 


Pinnacle of all rational Ambition ; he 


had borne Arms with immortal Ho- 


nor to himſelf in the Service of his Country; 


even in Expeditions where his Country was 


_ unſucceſsful; the Innocence of his Heart 
had fruſtrated the Malice of his own Ene- 


mies, and the Clearneſs of his Mind had 


defeated the Enemies of the human Under- 
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derſtanding :. He was a living Reproof to 
the Bad, and a copy'd Delight of the Good; 
the Wiſeſt rever'd him, the moſt Powerful 


honor'd him, and the Richeſt grew poor in 


their own Imagination, when they obſerv'd 
| how he abounded in what Wealth * could 
never beſtow, amidſt voluntary Poverty. 


He was even ador'd by ſome, careſs'd by 
many, and admir'd by all Men. Yet even 
thus elevated above the common Lot of 
Humanity, the leaſt Tincture of Avarice or 


. could never Gan 1 Admittance to his 
| Breaſt ; 


* 


* 
* 7 * "> 
2 4 N 
A - — — 1 
3 —— * 


\ 


» - 


* He had confounded the Sophiſts i in ſeveral Diſputes, as 


we find in Plato, particularly in thoſe Dialogues entitled, the 


S 4257. E uthydemus, Gorgias, Hippias, and Protagoras. 
> Apulcius giving a beautiful Summary of what alone 


ouglit to be ſeemed among Men, brings this Inſtance of $4- 


crates} who though poor oy, Poſſeſſor of all Things which 


could properly be called good. In hominibus contem- 
« plandis noli aliena ſtimare, 8 joan. hominem penitus 
« confididera, ipſum ut meum Sbcratem ſpecta. Aliena autem 
yoco quæ parentes pepererunt, et quæ fortuna largita eſt. 

« Quorum nihil laudibus Scnatis mei admiſceo; nullam ge- 
4 neroſitatem, nullam proſapiam, nullos Jongos natales, nul- 
<& las invidioſas divitias. Hzc enim cunRa ut dic aliena 
« ſunt.. Generoſus eſt? parentes laudas. Dives 2; non 
credo fortun, Validus eſt? ægritudine fatigabitur, Per- 
« nix eſt? abibit in ſenectutem. Formoſus eſt? expecta 
600 pauliſper, et non erit. At enim bonis artibus doctus et 
apprime eſt eruditus, et quantùm dicet homini ſapiens, et- 
boni conſultus, tandem aliquando ipſum virum laudas. 


„ Hoc enim non a patre hereditarium eſt, nec caſu pendu- 


lum, nec a ſuffragio anniculum, nec a corpore caducum, 
2 nec ab ætate mutabile, hæc omnia meus Socrates habuit, 
by er cetera N Apul. de deo Socr, 


— 
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Breaſt; for he neither would accept of 
any : lucrative Employment in the State, 
nor the frequently- offer d Preſents of his 
Diſciples +; and on the other hand, when 
thro' the Indigence of his Circumſtances he 
wanted the Neceſſaries of Life, he did not 
diſdain, like a ſurly Cynic, to give his 
Friends an Opportunity of ſupplying thoſe 

Wants, by freely communicating his Di- 

ſtreſſes to them. Nor above all, did the 
Superiority of his Underſtanding inſpire him 

with that Arrogance, too commonly found. 


among thoſe on whom Heaven has beſtow- 


ed its choiceſt Bleſſings. For when the 
Oracle of Apollo had declared him the 
WHAT A 3 {8 F 2 4 212 i ; | wileſt 


"IE FI WES. * 


* * 1 - 4 


: 2 7 : ©1 E ; i ! & * 5 7 ; ; f 1 1 


* 


„ - | . 

+ Alian, var. hiſt. lib. ꝙ cap, 29. Diog. Laert. in vit. 
Socr. Senec. de benef. lib. 5. c. 6. Stob. ſerm. 3. 
V''Twill be aſked how the Prieſteſs came to declare Socra- 
tes the wiſeſt of all Mankind, when he was ſo great an Ene- 
my to the Impoſtures of the Prieſthood.” The Story, as re- 
lated in Plato's Apology p. 16. runs thus: Cherephon, a zea- 
lous Friend and Diſciple of Socrates, being at Del; hi, en- 
quired of the Oracle whether there was any Man upon Earth 
wiſer than he was. The Reply was, No, not one. An 


| Anſwer of this ſort, no doubt, from an Oracle of the high- 


eſt Repute in all Greece, muſt neceſſarily give great Credit, 
and conſequently Power, to Socrates ; which at firſt Ap- 
pearance would ſeem very impolitic in the Prieſts to do, when 
that very Power would be exerted. againſt themſelves. But 
if we ſearch more narrowly into the Cauſe of this Proceed- 
ing, we ſhall find that the Deſign was very artful. They 
had hitherto engag'd all the Poets and Philoſophers in their 
Service, by beſtowing Employments both in the State and in 
the Temple upon them: but when they found all ſuch Temp- 

| | tations 
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wiſeſt Man upon Earth, he thus modeſtly 
interpreted the Meaning: The Reaſon 
«© why I was thus mentioned, ſaid he, was 
to propole my Name as an Example; as 
<« if the Oracle had ſaid, he is the wiſeſt 
„ Man, who, like Socrates, diſclaims all 
ce Wiſdom . 1 

Thus notwithſtanding this Oracular Ap- 
plauſe of his Wiſdom, notwithſtanding 
Multitudes followed him for Inſtruction, 
he invariably perſiſted in denying he knew 
any thing, and always had this Expreſſion 

oo | in 


— - R LDR . 42 PROT 


tations ineffectually exerted in regard to Socrates, they had 
recourſe to Flattery, which has prevail'd even againſt the beſt 
and wiſeſt, when every other Method has been abortive. 
But finding this Scheme as unſucceſsful as all others to ſeduce 
him, and not being able to recant what was once declared 
from the Tripod, they perſecuted him to his Grave under 
the coercive Laws of eftabliſh'd Error, with all the holy 
Malignancy of miſplac'd Zeal. Monſieur Charpentier ab- 
ſurdly imagines, that the Managers of the Oracle had a real 
Eſteem for Socrates. He gravely ſays: Des qualites fi 
« extraordinaires furent cayſes que Oracle d' Apollon pro- 
© nonca, que Socrate etoit le plus ſage de toutes les hommes, 
«© et par ce, glorieux var Jp 5 embla rendre a ſa vertu 
J honneur qu'elle pouvoit meriter:”; Dans la vie de 


„ Tully ſpeaking of his great Modeſty ſays: Hic in 
* omnibus fere ſermonibus qui ab iis, qui illum audierunt, 
4 perſcripti varie et copioſe ſunt, ita diſputat ut nihil affirmet 
« ipſe, refellat alios, nihil ſe ſcire dicat id ipſum: eoque 
« præſtare cæteris, quod illi, quæ neſciant ſcire ſe __ 
« jpſe ſe nihil ſcire, id unum ſciat, ab eamque rem ſe arbi- 
« trari ab Apolline omnium ſapientiſſimum eſſe diftum quod 
«© hæc eſſet una hominis ſapientia, non arbitrari ſe ſcire quod 
6 neſciat. Acad., quæſt. lib. 1. 5 
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in his Mouth, that he was ſure only he 
knew one Thing, which was that he knew 


nothing. He ſpoke in this manner to con- 


found the Pride of thoſe, who boaſted they 
were Maſters of thoſe Sciences they were 
intirely ignorant of, and which it was im- 
poſſible for the human Underſtanding to 
acquire. But ſhould any one infer from 
hence, that Socrates was willing to intro- 
duce Uncertainty into all manner of Que- 
ſtions in the Reach of our Comprehen- 
ſions, and ſuch as the great Creator intend- 
ed as a proper Exerciſe for the Faculties of 
our Minds; ſhould any one pretend that 


this great Diſcoverer of Truth deny'd an 


_ abſolute Knowledge of the Exiſtence of a 

God, his invariable Laws of Right and 
Wrong, of the determined Bounds of 
Juſtice and Injuſtice, of the moral Neceſ- 
fity of the Rewards of Virtue, and the ſelf- 
_ inflicted Puniſhments on Vice, and of all 
the eternally-fix'd and immutable Rules that 
regard the Happineſs of Man as a free 
Agent; ſhould any one, I ſay, abſurdly and 


ſubbornly draw from hence ſuch falſe In- 


ferences, he would either prove himſelf al- 
together ignorant of the Tenets of this 


divine Philoſopher and his Followers, or a 
F 3 1 Syſtem- 


—_ 


Fi JE „ 222 - 2 =Y 5 N a0% WW. th, 7 — 4 * 


7 Plat. in Apol. Diog in vit. Soch. 
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* ben bet d in 
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Syſtem-blinded Diſputant on Words, whoſe 
Implication he is determined to pepvert to 
the Uſe of his own . bigot-beſotted,; Opi- 
nions 8. „ LET £17 bers 

| | . 2 But 
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The. Author of e Didlint Legat ion a Moſes, having 
taken it into his Head,zo look with a retroſpeQtive Frown of 
Jealouſy of the ancient Sages of Academus, has thought it 
highly incambent upon him oft alk Occafions t& rake into the 
Alhes of theſe ifluſtriays Dead, who were g juy-eſteem'd 
Glory and Honor to our Species. Being therefore, accord- 
ing to his uſual Charity, about to calumniate the Virtue and 
Knowledge of. theſe Godlike Men, he makes} a*:bangling 
Conveyance upon the Regler, aud. in the following: Words 


_ a . 1 US » % +» 3 N ' 40+." 4 
ſliews the middle Academics for the firit, and the Principles 


of Arceſilusi for thoſe- of Plato: This, ſays e, ILtake 
7 to be the true Key 2 the Intrigues of the Academy, [vide 
« Div, Leg., p-:354.], of which famous Se&- many: have 

! 5 # better Opinion than wis fthhp if 
"6, an cane remairi tlie .Atrcaunt ly binſelf gives of 
« the Papal ill rembye it- Hr who knew them beit, 
— and Apo 60 To SS abel Part of, their Con- 
e quaptelldb> that they held nothing could be known, or 
„ ſo Much. as perceived.“ Now would not any Man expect 
a Citation from Tuliy, to prove that the original Diſciples of 
Fr at tURtradcted every thing, and indiſcriminately deny'd 


tis quiteia-foreign Affair; he gives us a Citation from the 
Heaters Oats, to prove es was the Conduct of the 
ſrefticlt» IIC ers of Arcefilas : © Nihil coghôſci, nihil 
£+ percipi,c;nih1l ſeiri poſſe dixerunt.—-taquęe Arceſilas 
*© negapat eſſe quidguam quod ſciri ꝓoſſet, ne illud quidem 


$ 


. theKnawladge or. Perception of any thing whatſoever ?. No, 


% ißlum.“ This is Scepticiſm with a'Vengeance,! He after- 


wargs ſubjoins in a Note Lucian's Opinion of ths ame People, 
who he informs us knew them as well as any Body. This 
* Writer, adds he, when he fpeaks of the happy iſland i» 
«© his true Hiſtory, tells us how it was ſtock'd with the ſeve- 
re ral Sects of Greck Philoſophers. But when he comes to 
the Academics, he with high Honor informs us, that tho 
« they were in as good a Diſpoſition to come as any of the 

| « reſt, 
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„ But above all Things, Socrates was ; moſt 
_ to aſſuming the Air or Name of a 
Preceptor. Thus when Demonicus 9 an 
Athenian brought his Son Theages to be 


inſtructed in Wiſdom, after having rallied 
1 +: him 


—_— EO 


* . 5 2 7 
1 + * * 9% 
=> * * 4 4 
* «+ * g.* 
+ wad 7 5 ; 


* 9 _ 


1 ut Ng bot abof 1 in the Confifiesi * would never 
de. venture to ſet a Foot on the Iſland. . For here tiuly they 
tue; they were not yet ſatisfy d whether it was indeed 
an Ifland or no; Tes de AxzInuass e abe Re 
* hey ex hey, eM , Y dανοðeſa e hn J 58 
% auto TE&T0 Tow; hdlanauCaval a x) Nugos Tis TUQUTY 
« g.“ Ver. Hiſt. lib. 2 And who were thoſe Academics 
ſo prone ATAEKEIITESOAI? Why truly thoſe who liv'd 
in the Time of Lucian. And here lies the Juggle in the 
Word Academics, by indiſcriminately. confounding the three 
different Schools under that general Denomination. I am 
afraid therefore this great Myſtagogue, who has found a Ky 
o the Intrigues of the — has (to carry on his- own 
bow 10185 Metapþ hor) miſta 1 the Poor, or deſignedly led 
his tes? into 8 wrong partment. For if he'll believe 
an Evidence or his own brivging,” Twlly,: who certainly ae | 
aequainteſl with the Sentiments of all the different Sects, wii 
rectify his Error: Quorum e. . ©. Sceptic. omin. 
Phllof. vide ſupra i in Acad. qu: * tollendùs eſt et Plato ct 
* Spcratus ei aſter quia reliquit perfegiſimam: diſeiplniam; 
&. Peripateticos et Acgdemicys, Mi ＋ 1 995 te con, 
45 gruentes. Socrates. autem, &c. Ab. 4. 
But however Mr. Varbartoꝶ bhoſe to Fo - of. together 
with other innumerable Paſſages in Tully, Xenophor,, and 
Plato himſelf, and by a new-invented Figure of his owr. 
Rhetoric call 9 Confuſion, which join'd with another of THe 
ſame Origin call'd Divifion, has = us'd by him with aito” 
niſhing Succeſs in all his late Controyerſies; the . ingenious. 
ontrivange above is a great Inſtance of che Force 8. the 
& Figure; and a poſitive Denial that Anſwerers by Profeſ< 
Jon, and the venerable Gentlemen of . the long Robe, Were 
James ever intended for the fame P. 9% le. is 4 conyincing 
of of the Efficacy of the laſt new o Igure. We 
9 Plan. Theag. 1 9 
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him by that beautiful Irony, which he uſed 
ſo often, upon the abſurd Cuſtom of the 
Grecians of running after the Sopbiſis, who 
profeſs'd to teach Wiſdom, and having 
in the ſame Strain recommended Gorgias, 
Plus, and others, From among theſe, 
* fays he, you ſhould chuſe a Preceptor for 
t your Son; but to call me to that Office 
e is by no means proper.” But Theages 
ſtill perſiſting in his Requeſt, and declaring 
that ſeveral of his Acquaintance had be- 
come wiſe by his Precepts, who before were 
rather remarkable for their Want of Pru- 
dence; Socrates aſk'd him if he knew what 
that Wiſdom was, to which the young 
Man anſwering in the Affirmative ; © No, 
« my Friend, reply'd he, you are deceiv'd; 
e but I will tell you what it really is. 
« There has attended me from my Child- 
6e hood, by a particular Favour” of Pro- 
te yidence, an inward Spirit, which, when 
* it calls upon me, diſſuades o me from 
the Thing I am about to do, but never 
« perſuades me to any thing. This in- 
: ok i ne AF on Cooks SAR + ORs TWILL na ternal 


— 


10 Tully too obſerves, that this internal Impulſe (which he 
juſtly tranſlates aliguid divinim indefinitely, for he underſtood 
it as Socrate meant it, ſomething which forebodes as we ſay 
in Eugliſs was always dehortative: Aliquid divinum, | 
* quod ' Socrates Dæmonium appellat, cui ſemper ipfe pa- 
wa a nunquam impellenti, ſæpe revocanti.”” Cicer, de 


7.0 
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ternal Impulſe of the Soul attended him 
thro' Life, which (not to regard it in a ſu- 
perſtitious Light, but as the Acquiſition of 
a ſuperior Underſtanding by Obſervation on 
the Cauſes of human Events) never fail'd 
In its almoſt prophetic Dehortations; ſeveral 
Inſtances of which are mentioned in the 
ſame Dialogue, after the Words above cited 
by himſelf, and in his Apology before the 
Judges. But as this divine Voice, or Dæ- 
mon, as it is figuratively called, had made 
many imagine (who have regarded it as a 
real Spirit, thro' the gloomy Twilight of a 
dull Underſtanding) that Socrates intended 
to impoſe upon the Athenians **, as other 


—__— 


_ 
V 7 _ 
6 7 = 


* 


11 J am greatly ſurpriz d how ſo candid an Author as 


. * * 7 


« et des entretiens pretendus avec quelque divinite.” Hiſt, 
anc. vol. 4. How contrary was ſuch a Proceeding to the 
whole Life of our Philoſopher! which was ſpent not in in- 
culcating but eradicating 'all Superſtition from the human 
Mind; otherwiſe he might eaſily have pretended to the Gift 
of Prophecy, from mary Things which came to paſs to 


countenance 


S 
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Impoſtors frequently have done: upon the 
Ignorant, by a Pretence of having an Inter- 
courſe with ſupernatural Agents, 1 think it 
neceſſary before I proceed, to clear up this 
Point, and ſhew by inconteſtable Proof 
what was meant by that Expreſſion. 
Various are the Opinions of ancient Wri- 
ters concerning this Demon, (for we find 
that he conſtantly obeyed the divine Call, 
as it is term'd, both relating to himſelf and 
his Friends, not only in indifferent Affairs, 
but in thoſe of the greateſt Conſequence, 
nay even where his own Life was con- 
cern'd, as I ſhall obſerve in a proper 
Place 1 ſome will have it that it was a 
real Viſion ** which frequently appear'd to 
him ; ſome that it was an Impoſture *+ ; 
fome that it was only the ſuperintending 


Genius *5 which attans every Man from 
his 


countenance his Predidions. Vide Cic. Fe Div. Put, de 
Dæm. Socr. Plat. in Theag. et in rene 
*2 Vide infra Book IV. | 
713 Plat. de Dæm. Socr. | | 
„„ 1.5 
15 'was an Opinion held by many of the Ancients, that 
every Man at his Birth had a Dæmon or ſuperintending Genius 
born with him, or aſſigned by Providence to conduct him 
thro' Life; and this Genius too was repreſented as a good 
Being, as we may learn from this Fragment of Menander, 
ly Adu ade cvuracaralse 
Eufus Juorhvo, n Tis ot gta 
* I 


15 
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his Birth to his Death, and was ſtronger in 
him than the reſt of Mankind; and others, 


that it was an et Intelligence * or 
| wins Inſpiration 


i K 


* 
5 
* * 4 
. . R _ 


The Word pugaywyes is beautifully old in this Place; 
for being alluſive to the Office of the Prieſt who led the Ini- 
tiates into the ſacred Myſteries at Eleuſis, it heightens the 
Conceit, by metaphorically repreſenting Life as a Myſtery, 
which required ſuch an Attendant to conduct it thro' its Am- 
bages. The Sroics imagined that this Dæmon was Part of 
the Anima Mundi diſcerp'd for a while from that a/l-inſpiring 
Bring. Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, the Royal Philoſopher, — 
in the Language of that Sect, that thoſe Men are truly ſaid 0 
live with the Gods, who Obey the inward Dictates of this 
Dæmes. Togu bs Toms m gung . dans euros In- 
FauTs Joxur 65 p50 Un us D. F010 av 
Je 05> Na. 8 Azpo),'oy Natd e . 10:8 o 
Leue Pw; ar deva ihe %T05 e e511 d SKS Nes 
N. Marc Aur: Med... lib. 5. ſect: 27... The good 
.mperor, tho“ his Notions were erroneaus in regard to the 
Manner of Exiſtence” of the Beiiy, thought more worthily 
of his Diſpoſition tian ſeveral, who, unworthily. ſheltering 
themſelves under tne Name of Chriſgians, have been guilty 
of the groſfett Blaſphemy. This honeſt Heathen beljev'd, 
that the SUPREME BEING had endowed Man with a Soul ſo 
naturally good, that if we attended to its inward Impulſe, 
would by that inſtantaneous Perception of what was right, 
juft, and beautiful, lead us to Happineſs ; for as a celebrated 
Platoniſt obſerves, Eſt mentibus hominum weri bori naturaliter. 
inſerta cupiditas, then ſubjoins, to reconcile the too common 
Practice of the World, which ſeems contrary to his Obſer- 
| vation at firſt ſight, /ed ad falſe . error abducit. Boet. 
de Conſol. Phil. lib. : . 

16 Plutarch — 3 giving this Account of it 
in his 4 reatiſe concerning the Demon of Socrates; and in- 
deed. this Punction of che do may, agreeable, even to the Prin- 
ciples of Natural Religion, be eſteemed, an Intelligence or In- 
ſpiration from Heaven; I m be conſidered mediately, 
and not immediately; aud in that [ny Sacr abes was indubi- 


tably inspire by God hi alen or, 1 #5: ©. CpEAT OR _ 


eo. * 
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Inſpiration from Heaven: but the Truth is, 
that it was nothing more than that inward 
Feeling inſeparable from the Hearts of all 
good and wiſe Men, which (excited at firſt 
by probable Conjectures of future Events, 
collected from a retroſpective View of the 
paſt, and a Conſideration of the invariable 


Connection of human Contingencies) works 


itfelf by Degrees even into our Conſtitution, 
and gives the Breaſt an almoſt prophetic 
Senfation of what ought to be done, before 
the ſlower Faculties of the Mind can prove 


the moral Rectitude of the Conduct. Such 


then, and no other, was what has abſurdly 
been called the Familiar of Socrates, and 
was regarded in no other Light by Xenophor: 


and Plato, his Diſciples and Contemporaries: 


for the Soul of Man was frequently by the 
Ancients philoſophically and figuratively 
called a Dæmon , and thoſe were ſaid to 

| 15 de 
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the Univerſe did from the firſt interweave in our human 
Frames, Organs and Faculties for ſuch Senſations, whoſe 
Powers were proportion'd to our Virtue and Wiſdom, So- 


crates therefore, who was the perfecteſt Man of his Time, 


had, by a Moral and Phyſical Neceſſity, a more lively Feel- 
ing of this kind than the reſt of his Species. | 
17 This Language is explained thus by Ariſtotle: Ext > 
ar pay pelageeot|e Twoue x7! Tor Aoyov, ws. Hö 
TEITNLEY EXARLUCAavar, i ws KATA TEropun* oi EuvLUNOD, 
un Toy arÞpetor, d xaTA, arr Tov ev Thy DM, 
£70014" operas fs x) svSlazuora, u ay o Saruar n arsÞacos* 
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be poſſeſſed with a good Dæmon, or to be | 


awell-ſpirited, whoſe Souls were fraught with 
Wiſdom and Virtue. | 
I his then certainly was the Meaning of 
| Socrates; for on one hand, if he had had 
Fanaticiſm enough to have believ'd he really 
did ſee a Viſion, he not only would have 
deſiſted from ridiculing ſuch Superſtition in 
others, but would have communicated to 
his Friends how, when, and where it a 
ed to him; and on the other hand, 
which is the only Alternative for Objection, 
if he had deſign'd to play the Impoſtor, he 
undoubtedly would have made uſe of the 
N umber of Occurrences which fell out in 
his Favor, and the fond Credulity of the 
People, then prepared for the Reception of 


ſuch Pretences, His Conduct however, we 
1 find, 


YL 5x, Y% +4 0 * 
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Ariſt. Top. lib. 2. c. 6. Thus Virgil, regarding the inward 
Impulſe of the Soul as the Call of a God, makes Niſus thus 
accoſt Euryalus : | 

| ——Diine hunc ardorem mentibus addunt 

|  Euryale ? an ſua cuigue Deus fit, dira Cupido? En. lib. . 

Apuleius, the moſt learned Platonift of his Time, fays : 
Bona Cupido animi bonus Deus eſt. Unde nonnulli arbi- 
4 trantur, ut jam prius dictum eſt eu dici beatos, 
« quorum Dæmon bonus, id eſt, animus virtue perfectus 
©« eſt: quem noſtra lingua, ut ego interpretor, haud ſciam 
* an bono, certo quidem meo periculo poteris Genium voca- 
e; quad i is Deus qui eſt animus ſui cuique, quanquam ſit 
immortalis, tamen quodammodo cum homine | gisnitur. - 
Apul. de *. Socr. | 2 
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find, was different in both Caſes; for he 

| was too wiſe a Man to be impoſed on that 
. way himſelf, and too good a one to impoſe 
| upon others ** ; beſides theſe Already men- 
tioned, one irrefragable Argument remains, 

to prove that this much talk'd of Preſcience 

was the Effect of a more refin'd: Virtue: and 

Prudence, which inſpir'd his Heart witli a 

more ardent Fire than thoſe of others, that 

were dlogg'd with the foul Dregs of earthly 
Concupiſcence; which is this: When he 

declar d in the public Court aß. h Fryal, 

that His Dæmon *, as he commonly call'd 

it, had not given him any Sign that Day to 

deſiſt from undettaking his Defence and 

ſtanding to the Iſſue, which it never faibd 

S114 Tous OT coo 


13 Monſ. Voltaire ſays, with his uſual Confidence, ſpeak- 
ing of the human Soul, which he knew nothing of: Le 
* Demon de Socrate lui avoit apris ſans doute ce qui en etoit. 
« Il y a des gens a la verite qui pietendent qu'an homme 
« qui ſe vantoit d'avoir un Genie familier, etoit indubitable- 
<« ment un fou ou un friporf; mais ces gens la ſont trop difi- 
« ciles.” Dans les mel. de Phil. et de Lit. With this igno- 
rant ironical Sneer he would inſinuate, that Socrates was 
either Knade br Fool; for his Argument reduced to a ſeribus 
Syllogiſm runs chüs: He who boaſts of having a Familiar is 
either Knave or Fool; Socrates boaſted of having a Familiar, 
therefore he Was ohe or the other. His Major is certainly 
true; bit Ignorance benighting his Underſtanding, when he 
came to his Minor, this Gallic Genius was miſled by the 
Ignis fatuus of a pert Vivacity, and bemir'd in a falſe Con- 
clufion. ' *A'Miſhap which unletter'd Wits are too often ſub- 
zect to. : p * ©, % 

19 Plat. et Xenoph. Apol. 
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to do when he was about to do any thing 
wrong; and when he ſpeaks to the Judges 
again of this Dæmon, as of a Thing they 
had frequently heard him mention, not one 
of his Accuſers took notice of it, or made 
it a particular Part of his Charge, (tho' in- 


deed in the Apprehenſions of the Vulgar, ; 
it came under the general Accuſation, to 


which he made a proper Anſwer adapted 


to theit Capacities) which they inevitably 


muſt have done, had it been regarded by 
them to have contained any * mee 
Pretenſions. Tis true, Xenophon ſays, a 


Tumult immediately ran thro' the Croud, ; 
on his declaring that he never was miſ- ? 
taken in what he predicted from the Move- 


ments of this Dæmon , ſome not believing 

what he faid, (thoſe were the Vulgar and 
Illiterate who miſunderſtood him) and ſome, 
envying that he ſhould be more eſteem'd by 
the Gods than themſelves, (thoſe were his 
Perſecutors the Prieſts) whoſe jealous Spirit 
of holy Malice had dragg'd him to that 
Tabunal, where he ſtill ept his uſual Re- 
ſolution in detecting their gainful Frauds; 
go For, faid he, {alluding to that fooliſh 


erſt tion ok 3 « call this in- 
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& ward Spirit a Damon, and think n au- 
ee ing ſo, that I ſpeak more truly and 
<« piouſly, than thoſe who place the Power 
« of the Gods (i. e. the Indication of their 
© Will). in Birds **.” So much I thought 
neceſſary to explain concerning the Dæmon 
of our Philoſopher, (as I ſhall have occaſion 
to mention it hereafter) in order to confute 
thoſe many Abſurdities entertain'd about it, 
which were firſt ſpawn'd from the muddy 
Head of Heathen Sophiſts, and ſince fond- 
ly foſter d by the TIgnorance-nurſing Care of 
ſome of the Fathers. Now to proceed, 
About. the Age of fifty Socrates married 
a Woman of the moſt turbulent Diſpoſi- 
tion, named Xantippe, which was the onl 
22 Wife he ever had. This Woman (T ſhall 
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ſubjoins, that he had another Argument for the ſuperior 
Truth of this Demon, as he call'd it, which was, that it 
never ly'd ; thereby infinuating, by way of Diſtinction, a 
very unwelcome Truth, that their pretended Predictions fre- 
quently proved falſe. This rouzed the Swarm of Sacer- 
dotal Hornets; for it is very well known, that, in the Inter- 
community of Pagan Worſhip, tho”: every State would tole- 
rate, nay. ſometimes adopt new Matters of Faith, yet they 
could never bear to have the leaſt Part of the old called in 
Queſtion. 8 r 
22 Many Authors will have it, that he had two Wives at 
once, which ill-· grounded Notion ſhall be confuted in the pro- 
per Place, [vide infra Book V. ] and ſeem to imagine too that 
he was married immediately after the firſt military Expedition 

at 
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paſs over the many trifling Stories told 
of her malignant Temper, to avoid Pro- 
lixity) made his Home, which to others is 
a ſweet Aſylum from the Fatigues of Life, 
one continued Scene of Diſturbance, and 
the noiſy Den of Strife and Confuſion ; yet 
ſhe could never, as ſhe frequently declared 


herſelf with Vexation, ruffle the calm Tem- 


per of her patient Huſband ; who being 
alk'd how he came to chuſe a Womin of 
her diſagreeable and outrageous Behaviour, 
made Anſwer, that he did it for the ſame 
Reaſon, as thoſe Men who are defirous to be 
ſEilld in Horſemunſhip, procure not thoſe 
Horſes that are moſt eafily to be manag'd, 
but ſuch as are moſt fiery and high ſpirit= 
8 2 2 


Thus Afflictions ſurrounded him on all 


Sides, as if Patience had made his Breaſt | 
„ the 


1 


** —C 


— 


at Potidæa; and this in all Probability is as erroneous as the 
other; for had he been married immediately after the Plague 
that happen'd then, as they affirm he was, which was about 
the thirty-ninth Year of his Age, his Children, or ſome of 
them, would have in all Likelihood been full grown at his 


Death more than thirty Years after; but we find by Plato, 
that they were then all under Age, for he calls them Tara. 
[vide Plat. Phæd. p. 86:] Two of them, ſays he, were 


young, and one pretty big, eyes; Which makes it pro- 


bable, ſuppoſing him to be about ſeventeen or eighteen, that 


Socrates was married about fifty. | | 

#3 Orh, een, op Y inTItss BrAowes 2, „ Tus 
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ocra 5 trium h'd over every Aſſaul 
tho“ Happineſs was driven from th 
Aﬀemblies of the People by Anarct chy, 
Religion and Philoſophy by Superſtition and 
Sophiſtry, from Society by an almoſt gene- 
ral Corruption of Manners, and laſtly, from 
the laſt Receſs of Comfort, his Home, by 
domeſtic Troubles; yet retiring . into him- 
ſelf, he found Happineſs in his own. Soul, 
protected by the parental Care of Peace and, 
Innocence. On account of this great De- 
pravity of Morals, he never would accept 
of any Employment ; and tho by the po- 
litical Conſtitution of f his Country every Man 
had a Right to give his Opinion in the 
public Convocations, yet he antly. a- 
voided the Meetings, till he was elected, 
after he was more than threeſcore Vears of 
Age, to repreſent his own Ward in the ge- 
neral Senate. This Senate *+ was compoſed 
of five hundred Members, and was called, 
by way of Diſtinction from the, reſt, the | 
Senate of five hundred. Every Citizen, of 
what Rank ſoever, paſt thirty Vears of Age, 
was quali d to have a S in i where 
k . they 
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ö they © continued. after the Time of Election d 
ne Year, at the End of which the 
wat ' Aiffolved, and freſh 178 80 
ofen: And in this it differed 
Areopagus, which laſted for 12 F: 
The Manger of Election was this: All the 
1 'of Athens were divided into ten 
Tribes ot ards, every one of which ſent 
fifty of its own Body into the Senate, Who 
were clioſen by Lot in their reſpective 
Wards; the Nader of the Candidates be- 
ing written upon thin Pieces of Braſs, were, 
put into Abe Vaſe, and the ſame Number 
of Beans ; into another, fifty of which 
were white" and all the reſt black; at the 
_ fate time as the Name of a Citizen Was 
drawn out of one Veſſel, a Bean was taken 
out” of another, and thoſe who caſually 
came yp With the white were elected Se- 
nators. All the Affairs of the Republic 
1 tro” this Senate, they regulated every 
belonging to the public Buildings, 
ed, Arſenals and Te wples.; they ma- 
naged” the Finances, declared War, made 
Peace, and examined all Articles and Pro- 
poſals relating to Government before they 
were laid before the general Aſſemblies of 
the People; each Tribe in its Turn ma- 
* 2 8 nag d 
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nag'd the whole Buſineſs, one alone having 
for. five Weeks the ſole Direction“ of Af, 
fairs, after which another ſubcecded and 
officiated for the ſame Time, And "$5" 
third, till it had gone thro' all the ten. 
Theſe Senators whilſt they were in Office 
were called Prytanes, among whom ten 
preſided, whoſe Power laſted for à Week, 
and then devolv'd upon ten others, till it 
had been exercis'd by the whole Tribe. 
Out of theſe ten Preſidents one was elected 
call'd the Epiſtate, who held his Office 
only for one Day, and that but once in his 
Life, it being prohibited to be oftener, on 
account of the great Importance of the 
Charge; for this Preſident over all, kept the 
Keys of the Fortreſs, the publit "Treaſure, 
nay, by the Nature of his Office, the Safety 
of the whole Republic in his Hands. S- 


crates being elected into this Senate, became 


in his Turn Epiſtate; and the* his Auk- 
wardneſs in the common Ceretnonies of 
State. gave his Collegues an Opportunity 26 
to jeſt upon him, yet an Affair of the high- 
i 6 1135 ee ene eien © eſt 


26 He deſcribes himſelf in this Situation : TTspuor Bu- 
Azuay Aax ov trader n quan” Cie, I is ws 
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neee. And again, Calicles in the ſame Dialogue 
periuading him to frequent the public Aſſemblies of the 
People, tells him, that he was ſo ignorant of judicial Plead- 
ings and Proceedings, that if he was accuſed he e 
„ He 55 1 1 P21 £"I81 N W. 
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nportance coming, before the- * 
hilft his, Tribe preſided; he gave a moſt 
remarkable Inſtance of Wiſdom, Courage, 

and Integrity, by magnanimouſly hazarding 
his own, Life, to protect the Lives of the 
Innocent; „againſt the outrageous Menaces 
of a Superſtition· deluded Multitude. The 
Affair was this : After the Battle at the 
Arginuſian Iſlands, in which the Athenians 
gain'd a ſignal Victory over the Lacedæmo- 
nians, the 1 of the Fleet being 
Arete by a Storm from burying the 
Dead, they were, for that undeſign'd and 
unavoidable, Omiſſion, upon their Return to 
Athens, inſtead of receiving the grateful 
Acclamations of Joy from their Country, 

> they had ſo bravely defended, brought 

4 Priaſt-govern'd Tribunal of titular 
| Juſtice, ; try d, condemn d, | ſentenc'd, and 
put to an ie Death. The Burial ; 
of the Dead has in all Ages, Countries, and 
Religions, been juſtly regarded as an Act of 
Piety; and the firſt Egyptian Legiſlators 
(tom whom the Grecians borrowed almoſt 
all their religious Cuſtoms and Ceremonies) 
„ * 3 in 
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*7 For a full Account of this Engagement, vide Xen. 
Grac: "Hiſt, lib. 1. et Diod. Sicul. lib. 13. | 
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in der to enforce. the Performiatce:of this 
Dutyg wiſely inculcated à Notion into the 
Minds:of the People, that a religious Ob- 
ſer vance of this Ceremony was not only 
laid by the Gods as an indiſpenſable Charge 
upon the ſurviving Friends of the Dead, 
but was alſo neceſſary too to the future Hap- 
fiel of the Defunct themſelves : yu Ihe 
pd; Athenian 


- 28 Alluſive to this Notion, Virgil deſcribes thoſe, whoſe 
Bodies were ſtill aba. reſtleſsly wandering” about the 
Banks of Styx : | 

Heæc omnis, quem cernis, inops, inhumatague parbe, 
— Hi quos vebit unda, ſepulti,' | 
Nec ripas datur borrendas, nec rauca fiunta | 

* Tranſportare prius, quam ſedibus ofa — 1 8 
Centum errant annos, vblitantgue hæc littira "IE a 
Tum demum admiſſi, flagna exoptata riviſunt. En. lib. 6. 
Mr. Warburton, who ſuppoſes the whole ſixth Book of the 
Eneid to be a Deſcription of the Eleuſinian Myſteries, 
(which Thought, wrong as it is, by the Bye, tho' he lets it 
aſs for his own, was borrowed, or more properly ſtolen, 
Bm a French Romance, entitled, The Life of Sethos ). gives 
a very cold Reaſon for the Invention of this Doctrine. Af- 
ter having properly enough - obſerved, that the ,Inculcation 
of it'was one of the wiſeſt Contrivances of ancient Legifla- 
tion, and that it was originally Egyptian: Theſe profound 
„ Maſters of Wiſdom, adds he, in contriving for the Safety 
« of their Fellow Citizens, found nothing would contribute 
«more to it than the public and ſolemn Interment of the 
% Dead ; for without this Proviſion, private Murders might 
« be eaſily and ſecurely perpetrated. They therefore i ntro- 

«© duced the Cuſtom: of the moſt blind moſt 

«© funeral Rites.” Here he ſeems te think the Prevention 
of ptivate Murders to be the only Intention of the Egyptian 
Legiſlators in the Inſtitution of pompous funeral [Rites; àhd 
the Act. of Sepulture itſelf to be the /d/e End of one of the 
uy Contrivances of ancient GEN No doubt, the 
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Athenian» Multitude, ignorant of the Riſe 
and End of this ſacerdotal Policy, and in- 
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Prevention of private Murders might be one Motive, tho' a 
ſecondary one, for ſuch Inſtitutions, as well as the Act of 
Sepulture is in itſelf decent, neceſſary, and pious ; but theſe 
pompous Rites, as well as the traditional Superſtition which 
ſupported them, had a higher Deſign. The primary Motive 
for theſe truly wiſe Contrivances, was to prevent Vice and 
Immoralities of all Kinds; and by the moſt affecting of pub- 
lic Examples, to induce the good to a conſtant Perſeverance 
in Virtue, and to deter the impious from their wicked Prac- 
tices; Which was executed in the following Manner. Twas 
a Cuſtom among the Egyptians, before they interred their 
Dead, to canvas over the Actions of the Deceaſed, and to 
bring their whole paſt Life to a Tryal before Judges appoint- 
ed for that Purpoſe. Thoſe who upon a fair and impartial 
Examination were found to have liv'd a virtuous and good 
Life, were diſmiſs'd from the Tribunal with Praiſes propor- 
tionable to their Merit, recommended as worthy Examples 
to Poſterity, and. aflign'd over to the Society of the Blefſed 
in the Shades below ; but others, in whoſe Characters Vice 
and Miſchief were predominant, were publicly branded with 
Infamy, and aſſign d over to the Regions of Affliction. [Diod. 
Sicul.] As every one was convinc'd that he ſhould undergo 
this impartial Tryal after Death, wherein his former Abili- 
ties, Power, and Fortune, could avail nothing, nor avert a 
proper and juſt Sentence, ſuch Examples were powerful 
Checks to Vice, and pleaſing Incentives to Virtue. The 
Legiſlators having by Practice found their End in this Inſtitu- 
tion, enforc'd the Obſervance of it by the Superſtition alrea- 
dy mentioned, that thoſe whoſe Bodies were unburied, ſhould 
wander in a State of Reſtleſſneſs a hundred Years on the Banks 
of the River Styx... Now this was invented to obviate b7 
Terror the clandeſtine Interment of thoſe, whom the ſur- 
viving Parents ar Relations were afraid to bring to this Teſt 
of Juſtice, being deſirous to ſhelter the Memory of the De- 
from Ignominy by an Omiſſion of this Ceremony. The 
public: Interment of the Body being firſt inſiſted upon, only 
as cqucemitant to the Rites, and by Corruption — | 
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Wakderin was Tinten inflicted for the Neglect of this 
Office, why; were thefe [ſuppoſed wicked] Souls to wander 
25 ws hundred 7. ears, and chen be . to 25 the 


Cenlam anuos errant, volitantque hæc ma, circum, 
Tum demum admifft ſtagna exoptata reviſunt: 
A 909 firſt, yiew a Continuation of the md would 
ſeem more conſiſtent with the Deſign of the piſators, and 
the Perpetuity of it more deter de ſurvivi ay br 12 nds from 
treſpaſſing on. their Decrees. Twas in this) firſt ſuperficial 
View alone that Mr. Warburton re parded, 3 it ; for-1 not ſearch-- 
ing tothe Bottom, he took it for an bconſiſten ; and 
therefore not knowing how to ſolveit, paſs'd over thefe Lines 
in Silence, which he cer inly pale. not have dane in that 
Parade of Explication, if he had underſtood them. But in 
this * ContradiQion the Legiſlators ebnipleated their 
Scheme, by inculcating, that after this previdiis Puniſhnietit 
the Wicked (i. e. thoſe whe ere ſupppſeth, to be ſo, not 
undergoing the uſual ſepulchral © fryal). ſhould not thus eſcape 
the M iſeries of the Damned; for tho y might evade 
perchance human Laws, yet they ſhould . at length 
(tho! after that above mentioned Puniſhment for the Evaſion 
of human Laws) be brought to a ſevere Tryal in the Regions 
below, before thoſe divine Judges whoſe Power none can 
evade;-and-meet with a Sentence due to their Crimes, Other- 
wiſe it would have been a kind of Relief to thoſe who had 
been remarkably vicious and Monſters of Impiety, to have 
eſcaped Tartarean Puniſhments for thoſe of ſo mack _—_— 
a Nature; therefore 
wp emum admi ii 7 fagna exoptata a+. 

in ordè to be examined by the Infernal - Ta ad allotted ' 
their proper Stations. *T'was, the Word exoptata perhaps 
that puzzled Mr Warburton; he thought it was us'd abſo- 
| — 15 as if exoptabilia, which, indeed might puzzle a more 

ighted * ritic than kunfalf to make Senſe: of. But 
= WG oy an 12 to fagen, is uſed ee = 
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diſtinggiſhin&betwixt an unavoidable O mil. 
ſion = a. wilful Neglect, raiſed the moſt 
implacable Clamor on this Account — 
theſe unfortunate Patriots, whom. 
roneoully ſuppoſed to be the Authors of 
the Miſery inflicted on their deceaſed F riends 
and Relations who fell in the Battle, and 
never ceas d to proſecute their religious Re- 
venge, till they had bath'd their Hands like 
Parricides in the Blood of thoſe, who had 
ſo nobly ſhed Part of it before in the filial 
Defence of their Country, Such is the ir- 
reſiſtible Force of Superſtition, which era- 
dicates from the Breaſt every benevolent 
Principle of Humanity, and like a Sorce- 
reſs having enchanted the Optics of Reaſon, 
converts Cruelty, and every monſtrous Phan- 
tom of a diſtemper'd Brain, into the inviting 
Forms of the moſt facred Duty! 
"When... theſe Victims to barbaraus En- 
thuſiaſm. were ee to their Tryal, and 
qa 1 | Nr ct 


* * 3 7 
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2 
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— 


the e Ghoſts, a8 P. it had been admi// exopt antes 
ftagna rewiſunt, who being tir'd with their uncertain reſtleſs 
Condition, and boping to find Eaſe in a Change, aid to 
paſs the River. If the Reaſon for wandering on the Banks 
of the River Styx, only for a Bundred Years, is regarded as 
above explain d, tis ſo far from being contradictory to the 
W waged the Inſtitution, that it is the very Comple- 
tion W 5 : 

29. Both ſacred and prophane Hiſtories abound with num- 
berleſs Inftances; ſuch were the human Sacrifices to Moloch, 


the Vow of — the intended Sacrifice of Tphigenia, - 
and many others, 7 
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eee to Form by the venal 
Oratam who were hired for that Purpoſe, 
alithe: Senators were ſo intimidated | by the 
Caics of the People, that not only thoſe 
who!thto'. Ignorance joined in the Proſecu- 
— hut even the others who tacitly diſ- 

pprov'd.of the inhuman Proceeding, were 
— thro' Fear to give their Voice 
for the Execution of theſe brave unhappy 
Men, Socrates only excepted , who reſo- 
lutely perſiſted in the Defence of their In- 
Rocence, and refuſed to the laſt to join in 
the popular Suffrage, chuſing rather, as we 
— by his faithful Diſciple, to with 


Sand the Threats of the moſt powerful 
Min the Republic, than break his Sena- 
wil tQath by "acting contrary? to»Reaſon 


and ozJuRice. However, notwithſtanding 
dence as the beſt of Men, and his 
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Book III. SOCRATES. 10% 
ing the Voice of Nature and Innocence 
pleading for the Accuſed, \ notwithſtandivg 
the Republic at that Time ftood in needi of 
ſuch cxpeniene'd, brave, and vigilant Cum- 
manders, the idle Notions of falſe Zeal pre- 
vailed over all theſe Conſiderations, caſt the 
greateſt Infamy on the State by ſo oruel and 
unnatural a Sacrifice, and depriv'd it at once 
of its laſt remaining military Ornaments 
and Protection. This the Arbenians too 
ſoon experienced; for their Forces being 
thus weakened by the irreparable Loſs of 
their Generals, were the: Year after attacked 

_ by: * by Lyſander the Lacedamomium 
General, when almoſt all their Ships erg 


| deſtroyed,” and ſome thouſand Men killed. - 


and taken Prifoners. Lyſander, fluſh'd wide 
this Succeſs, immediately proceeded to 
thens without” Interruption, and laid Siege to 
the City with a great Fleet by Sea, whilſt 
— ww did the ſame by Land, NE Com- 
mand of the Kings of 1 — The Atbe- 
nians thus ſurrounded by Sea and Land, 
depriv'd of Succour and deſtitute of all 
manner of Proviſion, were obliged. 0 ſol- 
licit humbly Peace of their Enemies, 1 
c 11275 had fo often refuſed. with 1 i 
ſubmit to the Diſeretion of the Vietors, 
Upon this tlie  Peloponnefian Allies entered 
into Council, to conſider in what manner 
they ſhould treat the Vanquiſſed: Some 
wer for Froveeing with the utmoſt Rigor, 


and 


18 De LIFE of © Book III. 
and gave their Voices for putting all the 
Inhabitants to the Sword, and laying the 
City itſelf in Ruins to the very Founda- 
tion 2 but others urging how much the 
Athenians had formerly contributed to the 
general Safety of Greece, Mercy 'prevail'd, 
and they were contented to detholiſh the 
Fortifications only. But a little Time after 
freſh Tumults arifing among the Citizens 
about the Magiſtracy, Lyſander took that 
Opportunity of changing the Form of Go- 
vernment, aboliſhed the Demobracy, and 
eſtabliſned an O/zgarchy compoſed of thirty 
Men z, who were juſtly branded by all 
Poſterity with the Name of the'thiFty Y 
rants. The City was never ſo miſerable as 
urider the Adminiſtration of theſe Monſters 
of Impiety, whoſe Reign was one continued 
Scene of Rapines, Proſcriptions, private 
Murders, and publio Maffacres:” Sobrates 
had the Mortification to ſee Critias, who 

5 3% _ al 


*, ; 
Wan OI 2 : 
. 


—— 
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1 Xexophon informs us, that they were the Corinthians and 
Thebans who were for totally deſtroying the City; but that 
the Lacedæmonians, conformable to their uſual Bravery and 
Generoſity, over- ruled ſo cruel and ungrateful”a Sentence. 
ET Ss nov, ELAnciav eromaoar, iv n avſtnityor K- 
exyÞor x; Oe C, pane, ful aero; taxA' F apey. 
Azundeujraries Ss ux eqacay' moaty Exanida ardes- 

ode, ef aryaler epyaceululu x Tots Ne 2 
rtl YJoopdpurs- TH EA edu, dc. Nen. Gr. Hitt, | 


. 
lib ius 324 


32 Plut, in vit. Lyſands et Diod. Sicul: lib: 13. 
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had formerly been one of his Diſciples, at 
the Head of this deteſtable Nambezzi 
whom, he might reaſonably have te: 
better Treatment than he experienced; but 
having upon a certain Occaſion reprehend- 
ed him for his brutal and unnatural Euſtsg; 
this apoſtate Tyrant retained the Rabuke 
in his Mind; and one of the firſt Acts of 
his illicit Power was to interdict the public 
teaching of Philoſophy, 1 to prevent 
his Godlike Maſter from propagating the 
Love of (what muſt Deck have been 
ſo deſtructive to his vicious Deſigns) true 
Wiſdom and Virtue. Socrates however; 
being not in: the leaſt 32 intimidated by the 
Prohibition of Tyrants, and deſpiſing the 
Inſtitations of ſuch, which were ena&ed:;/ 
not only againſt the Laws of Natnreg but 
again} 1 in af his Country too, perſiſted 
th. t. moſt, ns Reſolutiong 
ſr 0 95 eee ven 


— 


— 1 ne 
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33 Thus he ated up to the 2 which Some d in 
the warmeſt Fit of poetical Enthuſiaſm, gives of à juſt Man. 
One would almoſt imagine that the Roman Poet had d | 
the owing Draught from this great Original: | 

of uftum et tenacem propofiti virum 

Non civium ardor praua r vous Sb W 
Non 2 inflantis oh: 938 J gx lee 

tit ſelida. 8 : "ib. „ Xr 

The * two firſt K Ve bel being, as it ers} deſeriptive.of Aber b 

honeſt wp Hg Fo the Senate at the Condemnation and . 
Generals, and the laſt of his noble and nolkaken nn. 
of Crt, the firſt Man in the Tyranops: 7 HH lb 
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eben amidft daily Affaſſinationb and Exe- 
cations, im the Vindication 6f the” public 

of Mankind; and iff eos Ex- 
Hertations to his Fellow Oitirens, to en- 
cdntige them" to- attentpr the Retorery” of 
theit ancient Virtue,” and its cer. Kling 
Attendant, Liberty. Neveitheleſt, tho he 
ſo- often. huvatded: _ "hiv! Li 1 in W 
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26-This et FRE bis brow: "Gorempt e 'of 
the unjuſt Ge ds of the Dee is ——— in Plato's 
A, he rey Tyrants, in irous ive a 
Sn to one of their cruel RSS eig ſent en 5 
wh fourteen others, and commanded them / to bring Leon 
Salamina to put him to Death. The others who were 
| IX; with the Commiſſion, executed it according to Or- 
ders but Socratet refuſed, and choſe rather k fun the Ha- £ 
ratd of: ſuffering himſelf, an unjuſt Deat chan be ne 
mental in that of another. Diodorus 1 u rp 
14th Bock, that Theramenes, one of th 1 
ud, Bi Critias- eee . 12 1 
and Diſapprobation of their Villainies, and - being drag d 
frott 20 Alter where he had fled for Refuge, Socrates * 
tuo others his Friends were the only People, out of an in- 
n "Multitude, who had the Courage to endeavour to 
make a Reſcue ; and would not have defiſted from the ge- 
nerous us Attempt, tho“ — 2 the Guards of the 


Tytants, if he had not been 5 the earneſt Prayers 
and Entregties of Theramenes himſelf. Plutarch, in his 
Lies of the ten Orators, tells this Story of Herrater. Monſ. 
Anyet, from Similimde of Names, . correct the Read- 
ft t- ect 

is AF | mak! | 1 

put, Sa ates. Among the ten Orators, eſpeci 

very Head-where' he treats of Hocratat the Gare. 
_— ! as an Error 3 Piutarth's ohn, W — 


this count in ſome unfair Copy Mae, | 
— wig 820 in 25 Trace of —— and nd wok Re 


| 


| coop ithe Tyranny, 15 . will - 
be obſerved in the proper Nlace, took 

Advantage of that Circumſtance ef Q 
tias's being once his Pupil, and inſtilli'd a 
Notion (the moſt abſurd+ as well as falſe) 

into the Minds of the People, that this(; 
bloody and vile Diſpoſition: + Gringo aaa 
the Effect of Socrates's Inſtructions! (4 


This Oligarchy however did not continue 


long; for the People being at length en- 
rag d at theſe repeated Acts of Cruelty, 
took up Arms in their own Defence, ex- 
pell d the Tyrants, and in the firſt conſi- 
derable Skirmiſh killed 3” Critias and Hip-" 
pomac bus; two. princif Leaders of the 1 
Thirty: About this Time the Kings of” 
Shanta;. growing Jealous. of the. increafing:: 
Power and Re eputation of Eyſander 25, „Paas. 
Joes one of the. Kings Nacken at the 
dlof ai penor Army into Attica; unc 
| E= Preneteb'o vaſſiſting the "Ariſtocratic* 
| Power: Aga! the 2 
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bse Divierus Sreutus mentions one 
which i 12 Confirmatibn he meant and wrote Socratet/ 
is this : He ſays that th& Fortitude of Theramemer Procee: 
from. theiPhiloſophy he had learnt of Socrates 3 7 Ee 
tells us in the very Place-where he relates this Saen 
jt om — Ovegpuerns epaps ey ry , 
dETvX ley, "oh igtXdgopiar' uri” a7 Us! 
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x12 De LITE of Book III. 
gained proper Footing, he artſully under- 
mined all the Deſigns of that General, by 
bringing the Atbenians into Amity with 
one another; and reſtoring the ancient Form 
of Government, which the Pride of Ly- 


ander had ſo lately abrogated. Thus far 


we have conducted our Philoſopher, crown' d 
with ſpotleſs Honor, Virtue and Wiſdom, 
thro' all the various Scenes of Life, acting 
always in that juſt Obſervance of Propor- 
tion, which it is every Man's Duty to re- 


gard in his reſpective Station to compoſe 


the moral Harmony of civil Society, and 
endeavouring to perſuade and induce others 
to do ſo too by his own divine Precepts and 
Example; at the ſame time removing all 
Obſtacles to his godlike Deſign, by diſ- 
pelling the Gloom of Superſtition, bring- 
ing Philgſophy from her uncertain Employ- 


ment in the dark Caverns and inexplicable 


Labyrinths of Nature, and introducing her 
into the chearful Ways of Men; defend- 


* = 


37 Socrates, as I have already obſerved, {Book I. 
Note 16] was the firſt who a/together apply'd the Specu- 
lations of Philoſophy to the Actions of Men, whom all the 
ſucceeding Moraliſts regarded as the Father of Wiſdom. 
Beethius gives us the following elegant Picture of Philoſophy, 
in both her Employments Phyſical and Moral, from which 
an Inference may be drawn of his Preference of the latter. 


„ Mulier reverendi admodum vultus, oculis ardentibus, et 


* ultra communem hominum valentiam perſpicacibus, colore 
« .vivido, atque inexhauſti vigoris, quamvis ita ævi _ 
| | « foret 


ing his Qountry and protecting and faving 
his Fellow Citizens, by reſolutely expoſing 
his Life, in Fields of Battle abroad, and 
ſtemming the two different Torrents of po- 
pular and tyrannic Fury at home; we come 
now to that glorious Concluſion, wherein, 


after having ſignaliz d his invariable Obe- 
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« foret, ut nullo modo noſtræ crederetur ætatis: Statura 
« diſcretionis ambiguæ, nam nunc quidem ad communem 
« ſeſe hominum menſuram cohibebat, nunc vero pulſare 
« cœlum ſummi verticis cacumine videbatur. Quz cum 
« caput altius extuliſſet, ipſum etiam ccelum penetrabat re- 


« ſpicientiumque hominum fruſtrabatur intuitum. Veſtes 


« erant tenuiſſimis filis, ſubtili artificio indiſſolubilique ma- 
te teria perfectæ, quas uti poſt eadem prodente cognovi, ſuis 
© manibus ipſa texuerat, harum in extremo margine II, in 
te ſupremo vero © legebatur intextum. Atque inter utraſ- 
+ que literas, in ſcalarum modum, gradus quidam inſigniti 
te yidebantur, quibus ab inferiore ad ſuperius elementum 
* eſſet adſcenſus. Eandem tamen veſtem violentorum quo- 
« rundam ſciderant manus, et particulas, quas quiſque po- 


« tuit, abſtulerant.”” Boeth; ad Conſol. Philoſ. lib. 1. The 


Letter &, interwoven in the uppermoſt part of her Robe, 


and conſequently about the Breaſt, the commonly- reputed 


Seat of the Soul, ſignifies Ogweia, Contemplation; and the 
Letter IT at the Bottom of it, which is ſuppoſed to be 
about the Feet, ITegZis, Action: This Part therefore of the 


Deſcription evidently relates to Morals, as that other Part, 


cum capus altius extuliſſet, ipſum etiam cœlum penetrabat re- 
ſpicientiumque hominum fruſtrabatur intuitum, does to Phyſics 


and Metaphyſics. That Sentence, eandem tamen weſtem wio- 
lentorum quorundam ſciderant manus et particulas, quas guiſue 


Fokuit, abffulerant, alludes to the different Seas of Philoſo- 


phers who dogmatiz'd, but more particularly the S20ic5'arid} 
Epicuregns, who (as he a little after deſcribes them in the 
ſame figurative Stile) on account of ſome Parts of the Nai- 
ment which they had torn off by Force, boaſted of being 


the Intimates of Philoſophy. vis 
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114 De LITE of Boon III. 
dience to the great CRxA rox of all Things 


by the ſtricteſt Performance of all Moral 


Duties, he compleated the Commiſſion of 


Heaven, by ſealing with his Blood the Teſ- 


timony he bore to the all- perfect Attributes 
of the DEFY, and the —_ of * undi- 


vided Being. 


The End of the Tuixp Boex. 


2 | - . * 
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IHE Thirty Tyrants being now ex 
pell'd, and the ancient Form of Go- 
vernment reſtor d in the Republic, 
the. long-concerted Conſpiracies which had 
been made againſt Socrates by the Priefts, 
Sophifts, venal Magiſtrates, Poets, and Ora- 
tors, were again renewed under the Ma- 
nagement of three Men, whoſe Names will 
be branded with indelible Infamy to all 
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„ of _RBoox IV... 
Poſterity; which were, Anytus, Melitus, 


and Lycon, Theſe Men having (with a 
_ Malignity inſeparable from ſuch an Action) 


undertaken his Proſecution, took Advantage 


of that univerſal Deteſtation, which the 


late Miſeries had rais'd among the Atheni- 
ans, againſt the Adminiſtration of the Thirty 
Tyrants, and invidiouſly ſpread a falſe Re- 


port by their Agents, that Socrates had in- 


ſtructed Critias *, their principal Oppreſlor, 


in all thoſe Arts of Tyranny which he had 
Jo lately exerted with ſuch unheard-of-Cru- 


elty againſt them. One would imagine, 
that as Socrates had ſo ſtrenuouſly oppoſed 
this Monſter of Impiety, and had under- 
gone thoſe apparent Dangers, as I have al- 
ready a related, in Defence of his bleeding 
Country, that ſuch a conſpicuous Falſhood 
would never have -gained Credit, eſpecially 


among fo diſcerning a People as the Athe- 


nians: but whoever has attentively conſi- 


dered the Mutability of popular Favor, the 


fond Credulity, eaſy-receiv'd Prejudices, and 
ever-changing Opinion of that Word- 
govern'd Herd the filly-minded * 
- | | hic 


— 


„ 
"A 


* Critias had formerly in his Youth frequented the Diſ- 
courſes of Socrates, but being reproved by his divine Maſter 
for vicious Inclinations, [vide Xen. Mem, lib. 1.] he apo- 
ſtatized and left him. 

Book III. and ibid. Note 33. 
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which catches indiſcriminately any Rumor 
either · falſe or true, and ſpreads it like an 
Infection from Man to Man till the Con- 
tagion becomes general; I ſay, whoever has 
conſidered this unfortunate Diſpoſition of the 


Dregs of our Species, will never be ſur- 
priz'd that any Falſhood, howſoever impoſ- 


ſible it may ſeem, ſhould be receiv'd by that 
many-headed Monſter the People, for ever 
prepar'd, with open-mouth'd Expectation, 
to ſwallow every thing new and extraordi- 
nary, The Conſpirators having found the 
deſired Effect in this Story, invented an- 
other, which tho' equally falſe as the firſt, 


had at leaſt a greater Appearance of Proba- 


bility. | 

Alcibiades (who, as was obſery'd above 3, 
greatly delighted in the Doctrine of Socrates, 
however contrary his Life was frequently to 
theſe divine Precepts of "Temperance, Cha- 
ſtity, and other Moral Virtues) having with 
a Rout of his Companions ſome Years be- 
fore defac'd the public Statues of Mercury, 
and in a Mock Show acted over the + Eleu- 
finian Myſteries, for which he had himſelf 
been formerly cited to appear before a Court 
* 3 42 \ A of 


3 See above Book I. Vide Plutar. in vit. Alcib. 

The Herald was repreſented by one Theodorusr. ne 
Torch-bearer by Polition, and the High Prieſt by Alcibiades 
himſelf, Vide Plut. in vit. Alcibiad. NN? 
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of Juſtice, and for which Offence he was 


| obliged to leave his Country and fly to 


Sparta; the Enemies of Socrates took this 
Opportunity to revive. afreſh the Remem- 
brance of this Diſgrace, that had been ſo 
long ago offered to theſe great Deities, and 
to attribute thoſe wild Actions of Debauche- 
ry to the Effect which his Diſcourſes and 
Innovations in Religion had had upon the 
Mind of that young Nobleman and his Fel- 
lows. This was bringing the Argument 
home to the very Boſoms of thoſe, . who 
very juſtly may be called the Mob, let their 


Rank or Station in Life be what it will; 


this was at once liſting the Swarm of Bigots 
and Devotees from all Quarters into their 
Party. But how contrary was this to the 
Inſtructions he conſtantly gave his Diſciples, 
and to his own Conduct! who, tho' he 
tacitly diſapproved of the erroneous Wor- 
ſhip of his Countrymen, and . ſtrove by all 
lawful Means to divert them from their 
abominable Idolatries, he always regarded 
ſo much the Laws, and the Peace of So- 
ciety dependent upon the Execution of 
them, that we find he was ever ſo far from 
openly interrupting their religious Ceremo- 
pics * + Wt he 'would N with the 

— 


* 


8 as * — 


— * 1 _ — y 9 — 


5 See above Book I. nl 1 Mem. palim. There is 
remarkable Inſtance in the Phædrus of Plato, of 1 — 8 
aution 
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greateſt good Humor join externally in eſta- 
bliſhed Cuſtoms, as he very well knew that 
Opinion can be conquered only by Reaſon, 
and not by the boiſterous Means of Force 
and Violence. Another Reaſon why Socra- 
tes did not oppoſe the Forms of theſe In- 
ſtitutions, was, perhaps, becauſe he wiſely 
| look'd back upon their original Deſign, and 
regarded them juſtly in that allegorical Light 
which was the real Intention of the Inven- 
ters of them . And here it becomes ne- 
| Ha. cCeſſary 


„* 


2 


Caution to avoid giving Offence to weak Conſciences: The Phi- 
loſopher is deſerib'd walking with Phearus upon the Banks of 
the River I u˙, where the Diſcourſe leading them to ſpeak 
pf a religious Tradition about Orjthya, the Daughter of 
Erefheus King of Athens, upon whom Boreas was ſaid to 
Have committed a Rape, as ſhe was playing in that Place, 
Socrates, tho' he ingeniouſly explains the Foundation of the 
Fable in this manner, SogzTopves paulw arhy avrivuc 
Bopss W T e @]pwr u gapparad TUCEoav 
ac! % T0 In TeAwu]noacey, x U uo Bopes 
414pTaA5o YEvoreras, y eg Ape Taye, [Plat. Phæd. ] yet 
he avoids expatiating farther upon theſe Legends, by this 
beautiful Excuſe and Obſervation, ger Ss ess Tawrd 
rc, £51 ggoan, To fs arTiHov, M QIAN, T&Ts To's” | 
s.Sunap a aw x7! To AgAPINOY YERUMMEA Yar e αEtor 
TeAoy fn jor gauve]ar, Teo £71 hYVQur]4 Ta ei 
core. Plat. Phzd. p- 1211. Edit. Ficm. e | 
Mr. Warburton in his Divine Legation, p. 338, ſpeak- 
ing of the Allegory of ancient Fables, (under which all 
Moral and Divine Truths were repreſented by the Egyptians, 
 f.om whom, as I am going to obſerve, the Greeks borrewed 
almoſt all their Theology, Mythology, and religious Rites, Tc.) 
Mays, ** The Philoſophers, I perſuade myſelf, invented and 
4% revived this way of Interpretation, as at two different 
« Times, ſo on two different Occaſions, 1. The ancient 
2 7 9 5 « Greek 
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ceſſary to give a ſhort Account of the Riſe 
and Decline of the Religion of Athens. 


— , 


«© Greek Poets, the Repertories of Pagan Mythology, were 
* in the Number of their moſt reverenc'd Divines, and the 
«© Writings of Homer a kind of ſacred Scripture : ſo that 
* the Abſurdity of the Letter beginning, as the Times grew 
«« polite and inquiſitive, to abate the popular Veneration for 
them; the Philoſophers, who thought the public Wor- 
« ſhip concern'd in their Support, invented this Method to 
cover and ſecure their Reputation, 2. What theſe began 
« for the ſake of their Theologers, their Succeſſors conti- 
«© nued for the ſake of their Theology. For when the Pro- 
„ pagators of Chriſtianity ſet up, expoſing the Abſurdities of 
«« yulgar Paganiſm, theſe Defenders of it ſeiz'd the way of Al- 
legory to cover it from Ignominy. -- The Opinion of the Ori- 
gin of Fables, which ſuppoſes them the Corruption of Civil 
„ Hiſtory, [Ze Huld hawe ſaid, and of that arg con- 

« ſequently having their Foundation in real Fatts, is un- 
«« queſtionably true. I think I never met in two Para- 
graphs ſo many Contradictions to Truth, and'the Voice of 
all Antiquity. He ſays the Philoſophers [i. g the Greet] 
INVENTED the allegorical Interpretations of the Fables, which- 
avere founded on real Fats, and afterwards" revio'd it to 
cover the Pagan Worſhip from Infamy. Now 'tis obſerv'd” | 
by alt ancient Authors in general, and agreed to by all Mo- 
derns except himſelf, that all the Grecian Theology was bor- 
rowed at. firſt from the Egyptians, as Proclus in particular, 
that moſt learned and conſummate Commentator upon Plato, 
teſtifies; who ſpeaks of it as a Fact univerſally acknow- 
ledged, and never ſo much as donbted of till his Time: 
. 8 n ap" EA MHG! Feonoyta Ti; opens uu ,; 
yoyrzs eu. Procl. in Pl. Th. c. 2. Herodotus confirms 
this; for ſpeaking of Melampus, who introduced the Wor- 
ſhip of Bacchus into Greece from Egipt, he adds, SyePor 
Y a4#14 Tewypdaroy Fray i A exnaube a5 TH 
ENA. Herod. Euterp. So his Aſſertion of its being ag. 
caſionaliy invented by the Greeks is apparently falſe ; and his 
Account of the Origin is not better grounded: for tho“ 
eme Theological Fables indeed might be the Corruption of 
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The Grecians in the firſt Ages, like 
other Nations before they were civiliz'd, 
worſhiped thoſe Objects that were moſt ap- 
parently beneficial to them, ſuch as the Sun, 
Moon, Stars, the four Elements, Sc, 7 but 
Orpheus and other of their Legiſlators and 
Prieſts travelling into Egypt, were initiated 
into the facred Myſteries celebrated in that 
Country, and upon their Return home in- 
troduced the Egyptian Mythology into Greece, 


and inſtituted Myſteries there, in Imitation 
of 


*— 


true Hino, yet the Gmerality of them were the Inventions 
of Egyptian Legi//ators, Priefis, and Myfidyogues, who, ac- 
cording to the Genius of their Country, conceal'd all Moral 
and Divine. Truths under thoſe fictitious Images; as max 
be ſeen at large in all the Ancients, who are unanimous 
upon this Subject. Nay, even thoſe Mythological Stories, 
which were in fome meaſure grounded upon real Facts, were 
no otherwiſe adopted into their Theology than as Vehicles of 
hierarchical Knowledge, and not corrupted by Chance, but 
by Deſga, in order to bring them into ſuch Shape, as was 
altogether ſubſervient to their Religion and Politics. Thus 
metamorphos d, they became as much the Repoſitories of 
myſtical Science as the very invented Fables themſelves. 
What Mr. Varburton is endeavouring to prove is this: That 
the Pagan Theology was compos'd of an inalzefted Heap of idle 
Legends, coſually thrown together without any Deſign or Mean- 
ins ; till thoſe who lived by the gainful Trade f Prieficraft, 
were neceſſitated, in more diſcerning Ages, to allegorize them, as 
well as they could, into Syſtems of, Theology and Morality; But 
let me aſk him then, how came theſe Syſtems ſo regular, and 
to depend like a Chain one upon another? Sure he won't 
allow it to be a Miracle, for that would be giving a Sanction 
to Paganiſm; and it can be ard no other way by his 
| potheſis. 
7 Vide Platonis Cratylum. 
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of thoſe they had ſeen in that Mother Land 
of Gentile Theology. This Religion analys'd 
into ats firſt Principle, and abſtracted from 
the Legends and Fables in which it is en- 
velop'd, was the Worſhip of One «nereated 
Gop, whom they looked upon to be the 

CREATOR of all Things, who was from 
and would remain in the fame State to Eter- 
nity; omniſcient, omnipotent, omnipreſent, 
all-perfe&t ; governing the Univerſe in the 
pureſt Spirit of Benevolence, for the Wel- 
fare of all Beings, by the different and va- 
rious Powers of his great Subſtitute Na- 
TURE. Theſe Attributes, and the great 
and innumerable Means by which he ef- 
fected his divine Will, were ſet forth in 
myſtical Fables, and per ſonaliꝝ d under dif- 
ferent Shapes and Characters, according to 
their reſpective and proper Qualities; which 
being thus figuratively expos'd to the Vul- 
gar, were by the ſimple- minded Multitude 
underſtood literally, and received with im- 
plicit Faith ®, The Politicians and Priefts 


after- 


„** OY 


— — —_ 
— Aa; 2d 7 


The vulgar Egyptians ſo far miſtook the Meaning of 
their Prieſts, that they not only paid Adoration to theſe 
 gerfonalie'd Repreſentations of the Attributes of the true Gop 
as ſo many diſiin@ Deities, but in Time even worſhiped the 


very Symbols of the Powers of NaTure, Thus an Onion, 
being i Symbol in their Temples of the. planetary Syſtem, 
from having ſeven Folds one within another, anſwerable to 
the Orbits of the Planets, was by the ignorant Multitude ” 
| yere« 
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afterwards finding their Advantage in this 
Miſtake and Credulity, converted the wiſe 
and good Intentions of their Predeceſſors, 
into the baſe Means of acquiring Power and 
Profit for themſelves; and confirmed the 
Error by repeated A flurances of the Vera- 
city of ſuch Fables, concealing the Origin 
and End of them from all but their own 
Fraternity. This Religion therefore in itſelf 
Was, as far as the Light of Nature will ad- 
mit, pure and undefiled; but proſtituted at 
firſt by the Egyptian, and afterwards by the 
Grecian Prieſts, to the baſe End of uſurping 
an uncontrouled, arbitrary, and the worſt of 
tyrannical Dominion over their Fellow Crea- 
ured + 5 | 

In this Gandition Pe bound the eſta- 
- liked * of the. Athenians, which 


ry | he 


FW * 8 4 NN 
1 ans hs v2 * 


— —— 
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| vered as 1 which had Divinity i in it. Upon which 
the Roman Satiriſt (who perhaps was as little acquainted with 
the Origin of this Root-Worſhip as the themſelves 
whom he ridicules) cries out, : 
O ſanfas gentes, 5 Ss naſcuntur in hortis 
Numina ! | Juv. Sat. 15. 
The Prieſts diſhoneſtly improving upon this ſuperſtitions In- 
prey daily increaſed their Number of hierog/y;hical Fi- 
gures, Types, _ Symbels, which being worſhiped as ſo many 
8 2.5 cities, augmented the Number of Temples, and con- 
_ ſequently (405, 6 ales of Prieſthood, till the whole 
| Country was at laſt ſwallowed up in the Hierarchy, In like 
manner the Greciazs, imitating their Egyptian Maſters, rais'd 
Temples to every Faculty of the human Mind, whoſe Altars 


coltiguath ſmok'd with the Sacrifices and Offerings of their 
deluded otaries, 
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he did not ſo much defire to deftroy, as to 
reform and reftore to its primitive Purity and 
Deſign, And here perhaps it may be aſked, 
that AS, Socrates comply” d thus often exter- 
nally with the, ſuperſtitious Rites of his 
Country, to avoid diſturbing the public 
Peace, why he would never be initiated 
into the facred Myſteries at Eleuſis, which 
were regarded as the greateſt and moſt holy 
Inſtitutions of Polytheiſm ? The Reaſon of 
ſuch a peculiar Refuſal was this: The great. 
er of theſe Eleufinian Myſteries,” (for the 
leſſer were nothing more than Exhibitions of 

public Shows to the People) into which none 
were initiated but ſuch as were of experi- 
enced Wiſdom and Virtue, or others, whom 
for political Ends it was neceflary to intro- 
duce into this grand Secret, were originally 
inſtituted, and ſtill continued, to explain the 
whole Deſign and true Meaning « of all Pagan 
Theology, wherein, as ſhall be proved at large 
in the Note below) = IHE, Ane were in- 
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Above in the Text, where this Note is referred to, I 
propoſed to explain and demonſtrate what theſe Repreſenta- 
tions were; but firft let us know the Origin. Dioabrus Sicu- 
lus in his firſt Book informs us, that ſuch ſacred" Myſteries (as 


woll as alt other On ' Repreſent ations of the DetrrY) 


were firſt invented by the Egyptians in Honor of J and 
O fris, wherein the great'CxEaror of the Univerſe was fig- 
niſied by Offeis, and NaTuRe his Subſtiture by the other Ap- 


pellation 74s. And that this was the real Interpretation, we 
r 


N 
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ſtructed in the Unity of the DEITV, and 
taught that thoſe various ſcenical Repreſenta- 
tions in the leſſer Myſteries were typical De- 
ſcriptions of his many Attributes, and Hiſto- 
rical Pictures of the principal Powers, of 
NATURE, ſubſervient to his all-direQing 

* Wi.iclom- 


8 1 1 1 


* ” * 
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may Jar om that mak conſummate Mater of all Pas 
Learning and Theology, Apuleius. In his Addreſs'to Ie, 


he makes particular and diftin#: Uſe of theſe pbyſcal Ex- 
preſſions, which are applicable only to Na rug: Ta 
« rotas orbem, illuminas ſolem, regis mundum, tibi reſpon- 
dent ſidera, gaudent numina, redeunt tempora, ſerviunt ele- 
“s menta: tuo nutu ſpirant lamina, nutriunt nubila, germi- 
. < nant ſemina, creſcunt gramina. Then afterwards in his 
3 of Oſiris, (i. e. the DIT T) he uſes theſe oral 
_ Appellations; in Contradiſtinction to the other: Deus deum 
, magnum potentior, et magnorum ſummus, ef ſummo- 
* rum maximus, et maximorum regnator Qfrit.  Apul. 
Metam. Ib. 11. Then in his farther Addreſs to/Napuae, 
he recapitulates the different Places where ſhe was, and the 
different Names by which ſhe was, thus figuratively worſhip- 
ed in the Myſteries of ſeveral Countries, all which Rad the 
fame great Original and End: Regina cœli, ſive tu Cæret 
alma frugum parens originalis, quæ repertu lætata filiz, 
& veſculæ glandis ferino remoto pabulo, miti commonſtrato 
* cibo, nunc Eleuſiniam glebam percolis; ſeu tu coeleftis Ve- 
* 245, quæ primis rerum exordiis ſexuum diverſitatem gene- 
ic rato amore ſociaſti, et æterna ſobole humano genere pro- 
5 pagato, nunc circumfluo Paphi ſacrario coleris; ſeu Phœbi 
« Soror, quæ partu ſœtarum medelis lenientibus recreato, 
populos tanjos educaſti, præclariſque nunc veneraris delu- 
4 bris Epbeſi; ſeu nocturnis ululatibus horrenda Preſerpina 
de triformi facie larvales impetus comprimens, terraque elau- 
“ ſtra cohibens, /ucos diver/os inerrans, vakIio CULTU. pro- 
« pitiaris,&c,”” Apul. Metam. lib. 11. For a more par- 
ticular Aceount of the Egyptian Theology, &c. I refer the 
Reader to the learned Mr. Fack/on's Explanation of the Phi- 
loſophers Belief of a future State, &c. | Expt! 
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have totally deſtroyed the lucrati- 
ment of thoſe ſacerdotal Impot tors. 
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Wiſdom, Now as Socrates taught his Diſ- 
ciples the ſame Doctrine (i, e. the Unity of 
the Dz1TY) as was myſtically ſhadowed 


forth in the /efſer, and fully explain'd in 


the greater M lyferies at Eleufis, he would 
never be initiated into theſe Ceremonies, 
that his Enemies might not have a Pretence 


of accuſing him of divulging the grand Se- 


cret, a Crime always puniſhable with 


Death, which they could not do dire&h, 


whilſt he was uninitiated, However the 
Sequel plainly evinces, that whatever was 


the Pretext, this was the Cauſe of his being 


brought to a Puniſhment inflicted upon the 
greateſt Criminals, vig. his Doctrine of the 
Unity of the DEI rv, and a more rational 
Account of a Retribution of future Rewards 

and Puniſhments; which, if it had been 


publicly and univerſally taught to the People, 1 


(as they feared in Time it might, by the 
mighty Progreſs it already had made) would 
Employ- 


N OW 

to return, | 
The Conſpirators having ſpread rde 
theſe Reports, ſo detrimental at that Time 
in the Eyes of the Athenrans to the Cha- 
raftes of Socrates, and having by theſe 
Means ſufficiently prepar'd the People for 
the Reception of any future Calumny, Me- 
litus, according to the Cuſtom: of Athens, 
laid his Accuſation in Form before the Ma- 
| 55 Liſtrates, 


5 — 
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giſtrates, who thereu pon having given pro- 
Notice to the People, the Court of 
Heliza' ** was ſummoned, and the uſual 
Number of Citizens appointed by Lot for 
that Purpoſe, to fit there as Judges of the 
G + 
As ſoon as the Friends of Socrates heard 
of theſe Proceedings, they immediately came 
to acquaint him with the Malice of his Ad- 
verſaries, ſome ** bringing ſtudied Orations 
for his Defence, and others adviſing him to 
compoſe ſomething himſelf in Anſwer to 
their Calumnies; to which he replied with 
the greateſt Compoſure of Mind, © I have 
e never done any Ill in my Life, and I look 
<« upon that to be the moſt beautiful De- 
<« fence I can make ; adding, © perhaps 
< Gop. himſelf out of his abundant Good- 
< neſs has done this for me, that I ſhould 
- . yt Life not- oy. at a bt. 
: but 


. 
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10 A Court ſo called from its bein nog * Als, eos 
7s Hats, which was compoſed moſt uſually of two, or | 
hundred, ſometimes more. Monſ. Rollin miſtakes this Court 
for that of the fue hundred ; but he was led into this Error, 
1 ſuppoſe, by the ſimilar Number of Citizens that ſometimes 
fate in both. Now Socrates plainly ſays, in Plato's Apology, 
that he neyer was in that Court [i. e. Heliza] before, where- 
a was a Member of the Council of Hue hundred when the 

Arginuſian Generals were condemned. 
1 Lyfias. Vide Cicer. de Orat. lib. 1. Diog. Laert. i in 
vit. Socr.  Quin&. xi. 1. & 11, 15. Val. Max. vi. 4. 

1 Ouder aÞtxor Jen pear T0109, ne e 

enen ure KAN &7AoyIa;, Ken. Soer. Detent.” * 
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4 but by the moſt eaſy Method too 15 55 
What à noble Inſtante of Magnanimity, 
and“ the Force of true Religion to look 
upon hat is regarded generally with the 
utmoſt Terror, as the geadelt Blefing, 
hen conducive to the Deſigns of the in- 
finitely © good and wiſe CREATOR: of all 
Thitig 1 e : 
s When the Pay rde by a public 
Pr odlamation for the Tryal was 'come, he 
cate before the T eee, not wk the ab- 


; to 172 5 in 5 ee a ie Con- 
| duet proceeded Pot from Pride. but the 
Greatneſs and real Worth of bis Soul 14; 
for Innocence fortifies: the Bręaſt with' 4 


Reſolution, which the F orce. of 555 Ter- 


rors can never deſtroy. The Jad 

ſeated, the Accufition laid again 

read: © 1ſt, That he pry'd with; n Krell 
% gious Curioſity into what paſs'd in the 
« Heavens and the Bowels of the Earth; 
e that he denied the Gods of his Cmntry, 
« and boaſted to be inſpired by an unknown 
« God, or rather that he owned no God 


« at all b. adly, That be corrupted the 


, — 
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« Youth, by teaching them to deſpiſe. the 


% Laws, and the Manner of electing Ma- 


giſtrates, and thereby rendered them vio- 
fſent Diſturbers of the public Peace 5. 
In this Place it will be proper to diſtinguiſh | 


what Part of the Charge was true, for 
which his ungrateful Country condemn'd 


him, and for which his Memory has been 


ſo juſtly rever'd thro' all ſucceeding Ages ;- 


and which was the malicious Calumny of 


his Accuſers. Firſt then, that he diſ- 


« own'd the Gods of bis Country, and con- 
« feſs d an unknown God,“ is manifeſt ; 


for in acknowledging this Truth before the 4 


Judges, he fays, to deny it, or even to be 


| filent, would be 70 aijobey Gov *? ; and ſe- 


condly, his Diſapprobation of the Manner 
in chuſing the Magiſtrates by Lot is as ap- 
parent; 7 For (fays he, ſpeaking upon this 
Subjeck) e 7 when you-want a Pilot, a Smith, . 
. er & Muſician, you don't accept of them. 
as they. come by Chance ; and ſurely. the 
< Miſcarriage. of : ſuch as theſe would be 
of. much leſs Detriment-than een. 

* niſtration i in Government. 33 As o 
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16 Xen. Mem. Eb. 1. 


4 * 


17 To Ge drei eiy. Plat. Apo 11 Hess he uſes 11 fin- | 


gular Number particularly, to 2 his Faith in God; the 


only Cnz svn and Goysrnor of the Univerſe, in Conte 
diſtinction to the w/gar Notions of Palyr bein. 4 2 % 


2:5 Xenoph. Mem. lib. 1. This Declaration. made all 


thoſe become his Perſecutors, whoſe Want of Virtue —1 
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130 The LITE of Book IV. 
that Part of the Charge, of denying the Ex- 
tence of a God, was a Calumny we find 
which even his Enemies themſelves contra- 
| dicted in the very Accuſation, and was ſo 
great and apparent an Abſurdity, that I have 
often been ſurpriz d that the Groſſneſs of 
this one Imputation did not open the Eyes 
of the Judges, and overthrow the Validity 
of all the Indictment. How blind are the 
Eyes of the Underſtanding, when inflam'd 
by the feveriſh Zeal of falſe Religion! Nor 
was the Aſperſion of his corrupting the 
Youth leſs flagrantly unjuſt; for as his great 
Diſciple Xenophon obſerves, aſter he has 
enumerated his unequall'd Virtues, How 
ce could ſuch a Man corrupt Vouth, except 
<« the Study of Virtue itſelf ſhould be 
e thought Corruption :? Here the noble 
Writer ſeems to hint, that the Offence which 
he gave to, thoſe ho conſpired againſt him, 
was not corrupting the Morals f Youth, but 
currecting their. falſe Opinions in ciuil and 
religious Affairs; tor the Virtue Socrates in- 
culcated and impreſs d upon their Minds, 
FF: 1 1 „ OSIRIS + 5 8 1111. Was 


od. 


f Abilities would for ever have excluded, them from the-Profits 

and Power of. Magiſtracy, had not this Method of Election 
by Lot given them an equal Share in the Government with 
A = SS. 
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was more odious to the Hierarchy and Ma- 
giſtraey than the moſt pernicious Vice itſelf, 
| heeanſe it tended to free Mankind from the 
Tyranny they had united to exerciſe over 
them. When Socrates therefore had made 
an Anſwer to every Particular, as was the 
Cuſtom in judicial Proceedings, and confuted 
the Accuſers even by their own Confeſſions, 
which may be ſeen at large in the Apology: 
of che divine Plato, he concluded in the 
following Manner: 1. I don't think it right, 
« 0 Hubemans, to ſupplicate a judge, or 
«to be pardon'd by ſuch a Supplication, 
“ but to convince and perſuade him by 
« Reaſon. For a judge does not fit here to 
be partial to whom he pleaſes, but to de- 
te cide according to Law and Equity, and 
that he takes an Oath to perform. We 
ue Wi ate/dccus'd, therefore, ought not on 
© one hand to accuſtom you to break that 

«. Mok and you on the other ought not to 
wy" permit ſuch Endeavours. For neither 
te you nor we in ſuch a caſe would act 
« juftly and religiouſly, Don't expect me 
„ therefore, O Athenians, to do theſe 
Things which 1 look upon to be neither 
* creditable, juſt, or pious, eſpecially as I 
<.am accuſed by this Melitus of Impiety; 
dere = * ſhould I by my Prayers render you 
« guilty of Perjury, twould be ſufficient 
Evidence that I taught you to believe that 


cc or her were no Gods, and by this manner 
I 2 « of 
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"* af* Defence A ſhould conv myſelF of 
« Atheiſm o. But that is für Ho! 
« "the Caſe, for I believe there i854 GoB 
© more than any of my Accufers Us *1, and 
2 reſign myſelf to you and 40 06 to 
« ige and diſpele of be, as it fra be belt 
« 'H6th for yourſelves and 1 0 FN: IO», 
When he had done ſpeaking ix was put 
to the Vote whether he was Zülle) or not, 
and upon collecting the Beans HE Was con- 
viaed by a Majority of thirtyctlitee Voices. 
There was: a Law at Allens, chat when any 
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e, ee endeavours td commit 1 — ores de- 
nies the Being of a Cod; ie, conv - 

Exiftence, would ſurely. never be guilty of 
ſrl be oppoſite to his Flesſurdg 

42 | Sorrares juſtly inſiſted f that be þe 7 ore; In, the 
Ex ence of a divine Poaver than any ecufers, 

e he had a proper ere ſoch a 


be- 


theirs was 


Re ertoneous. © But t the:d:beninns (1. ey . 'of them) 


ed, th a | 
e eee 


in 0 


| enen of Bigotry and Superſtition im Ul Age! The 


ſacred; Cheats of the Church of Rome a hes Wen en 4 
at this Day, and the fond adoring He impli 170 8 5 
faith to the ſame Doctrine; and whomever cher JH fable 

athematizes for want of Credulity in his holy Trumpery, 


the motley Mobs of juggling Prieſts; and the deceived Laity, 
Taiſe perſecute 
| Rog Bitterneſs pecullar to the Breaſts of thoſe whom falſe 


with, alL chat 
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one; Was found. guilty, upon 178 Feral, he 


ſhould confirm the, — of his Se os 
or, ; mers; properly make his ace 
ment, by condemning big f to one, * 
theſe. Fupiſhments, a, Fine, parete Im- 
priſonmentz or Baniſhment; but Soarates, 
when it came to this Part of the Ceremony, 
abſolutely; refus'd to comply.; with this Ac- 
e of Guilt, — with a Digni- 
201 . his Wiſdom and Innocence, 
9 vs, Judges, that if he muſt., ſentence 
any thing, it ſhould be be 
Kio, in the Prytaneum at the Ch: arge 
of the Republic all the reſt of his Life, for 
the Service he already had done to the Com- 
monyealth. However, that his Refuſal might 
not hereaſter be a bad. nee _ others, 
ard aß le Wa a ſtrict and reli jous Ob- 
3 ak 5 th 12 * 
| ply'd;”? . having ſufficiently indicated this 
His Iaudable Reaſon; for ſo doing, and fin'd 
3 Minæ, as Be + 27. mentions 
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. | Pratancam was 2 magnificent ** whece.the 
Council of the Frytanes aſſambled, and where thoſe who had 
done any ſignal Service co e were main aitedchterbe 
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me to do any thing, what 


134 De LITE T Boox IV. 
This part of the Ceremony being over, 


the Judges who gave their Voices for his 


Conviction, having eonſulted a little what 
they ſhould. pronounce to be his Puniſh- 
ment, ſentenc'd him to die by the Draught 
of m As ſoon as their Determina- 
tion had been read openly in the Court, 
which was made in a very ſhort Time, 
thro' the implacable Malice of his Enemies, 
Socrates reſum'd his Speech as follows: 
&© You have been very expeditious, O Atbe. 
f* nians, in giving this Sentence, and there- 


be by afford a Cauſe for Complaint to thoſe 
Ki hs are willing to calumniate your City 


* for murdering that wiſe Man Socrates; 


for they will call me wiſe, tho I am not 


* fo, that they may caſt a greater Re- 
" proach upon you. If you had waited a 


e little Time, I ſhould have died by the 


* Courſe of N: ature. You ſee the greateſt 
« Part of my Life is ſpent, and draws near 
* to the Confines of Death. This, how- 


ever, I don't addreſs to all my ] udges, 


e but to thoſe alone who voted for my 


** Condemnation z; and tis to them I apply 
what follows. 'You i imagine perhaps that 
© T am convicted for want of ſuch Words, 

e vhich I ſhould have made uſe. of to ſup⸗ 


te plicate you, if I had thought it becoming 


* 


Meer to avoid 
** this Puniſhment: but herein vou are 
& if greatly miſtaken; for tho” 1 *, conv 1 51 : 
ca 


—— 
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* ed, tis true, for want, yet tis not of 
2 « Abilities to plead in this manner, but, of 

udence and Effrontery, and becauſe 
" 1 would not fay thoſe Things whicli in 
t ſuch-Caſes you are delighted to hear 6. 
“ For groaning and weeping, and many 
ce other abject Proceedings which you are 
ce accuſtomed to ſee in others, are, as I ob- 
* ſerv'd, intirely unworthy of me. And 
<« as at firſt I thought it baſe to do a mean 
* thing on account of Danger, ſo even now 
« don't repent having acted in this man- 
ner; and I had much rather chuſe to die 
« uſing ſach a Defence, than live by the Pro- 
© ſecution of contrary Meaſures. For neither 
4 in a Court of Juſtice, nor in War, ought 
“or any one elſe to do whatſoever is in 
cour Power to perform to eſcape Death, For 
e it frequently happens in military Engage- 
ments, that a Man may ſave his Life Þy 
cc throwing down. his Arms, and turning to 


* ak: N for e 22. And there 
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26 Ay Judges they expected to be intreated with Tears 
and Prayers by every Offender, or accuſed Perſon. But the 
Behaviour of Socrates, founded upon the invariable Principles 
of Juſtice, being quite oppoſite to this poor mean-ſpirited 
Practice, they look d upon it as a nnter of their Power, 


and an; Inſult, pan their Office. 
27 Among the Ancients, nothing was ſo great a | Diſgrace 


to 4 Soldief as tö have throwy'down his Arms, or to have 

left his Shield in the Field of Battle 5 to which Horace al- 

ludes, lib, Fog 77 et celerem Han ſemſi, relictã non bene 
n ws 10 latter * imply d the former. FR, 


8 arg many Expedients ee en by 
de which Death may be avdideds by Ahoſs. 

« who are .ndt;#ſham'd to dorandifayiary | 
Ah to attain that End. 0 Itnisonot the 
ene Matter to: eſcape: Death, O 
<> Adhenians, but to eſcape nſumy is much 
Homer ſo, which is far the ſwifteſt of the 
75 twWo ns. And accordingly I that am flow 
| We am oyertaken by the more tardy, 
* whilſt my Ageuſers- who are young, vi- 
„ Sorous, a and active, g are in like manner 

* by the more expeditious one, Infamy. 
7 'Thus am I now going to ſuffer Death by 
oh whe Condemnation; and they to under- 
©. go- Diſg race and Infamy by the Condem- 

5 « nation and. Judgment "of: Trath.9n; 1 
| m 
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Theſe metaphorical Alluſions and ape 8 
give that Energy and Life to the Compoſitions of Plato, 
which have been admired thro- ſo many Ages. Phe Proſo- 
popeia, the moſt beautiful Figure in Poetry, Boſs on the 
moral, Senſe, is frequently uſed in almoſt Dialogue; 
which repreſenting the A Hections and Modes of the Mind as 
Perſent, brings the very Images of them before our Eyes, 
and convinces the Reaſon even thro' the Senſes; for in this 
Light;ias Horace obſerves in another Affair, theſe Things are 
hos. fubjefa fidelibus. The ſacred Penmen delight in this 
Imagety, who (to uſe the Expreſſions of a very ingenious 
Atrhorj A repreſent Juſtice and Judgment as ſupporting the 
„Ann r's Throne, and 1 Traub going before 
4 in Fade: they ſhe w/ us: Peace as ſpringing up-from-th 
A. and Mercy looking down from — "Hin 
cheſon's Enquiry-into-the-Origin. of our Ideas ok Good and 
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Na Tyrius borrowed his Obſervation from this 
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«/am: wry well ſatisfied with my Sentence, 
«ard fo ate they with/theirs, Thus theſe 
Things are perhaps as they ought to be; 
te and iforimy own. youny think the Deſtina- 
9 tion:ofl them ve In the next 
4 place, Taue A; mind-to!prop hefy to you 
«| who haue bondemf d me, for 1 am now 
* arriv dat that State, hen Men generally 
ec are moſt enabled to foretell futurè Events, 
e by being upon the? Brink of quitting this 
1% Life, hf looking us it were. into the 
*:Bodk of Fate . I tell you then O 
e Hthaan}:that if you put me te Death, 
a more hedvy: Puniſhment ſhall fal upon 
. imediately after» my Deceaſec chan 
I What now inflict upon me 2 ο⁰ 


as . do 
5 * | | ” 8 — ä3—[ 
fs eds ere er merry Syn wore xox os be 
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IP Ai he in this place (as ds. ſufßeiently inllicatedd in the 
5 Tex) is ſpeaking only to thoſe of the Judges who condemned 
him, aid conſequently:ſuch as were ſtill — attached to 
their Country's 5 Superſtitions, he applies and adapts” his Diſ- 
ecourſe accordingly; and in order to give a Sanction th his 
Prediction, of what he thought muſt neceſſarily be the Con- 
ſequence of that general Depravity which reign'd thro' the 
State, he gave it — Air of a Prophecy by alluding to the 
vulgar Opinion that thoſe who! were departing. this Life 
could ſoretei future Events, as taught by their Poets; © Tus 
Hemer in- Hiad-a Zz. makes Hectur at the Point of Dem, can- 
-formable-to the Gift e Tens were ſupholed to 


be pole ate propheſy to Achiuler : bog net 7 | 
His os Ns xaTiaInotorag@aiocyy: — — | but 2 "dads 
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2 340 This Frediclion was verified by a Succefhorivof Miſ- 
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« do this, imagining to free yourſelves from 
&« giving an Account of your Lives; but 
c J tell you beforehand, that in this you 
te will not accompliſh your Deſires. Many 
<* others will ariſe to cenſure you, whom 
ce I, tho? you don't perceive it, at preſent 
4 reſtrain. And as they are younger than 
tc me, they will prove more troubleſome, 
«and. you will feel their Reproofs in a 
te more diſagreeable manner. If you think 
that deſtroying ſuch Perſons is an ef- 

ic fectual way to free yourſelves from the 
«« Cenſure that follows an ill-ſpent Life, 


e 


« 'Jou make a very wrong Judgment, for 
« this Method is impracticable as well as 
* diſhoneſt; but another which is moſt 
« laiidable as well as eaſy to be purſued, 
lies open to you, and that is, not to make 
* away with others who reproach” you for 
* bad Conduct; but to amend your Lives, 
ec and put it out of their Power to give 
« you this Uncaſinefs + 2. THF ry. and 

0K Needle 10% e ix 20h] no 
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wa: DeſtruRion of the yer that Ry This five the 
remarkable Honeſty of his Diſciples, who would not take 
Advantage of the falling out of thefe Events, (which Socrates 
foreſaw muſt be the nature Effect of the Corruption of 
Athens] nor attributed the Force of human Wiſdom to the 
divint Piat of Prophecy: By which Impoſt PR th bad 4 
an unity, if they would have us'd it, of 3 5 2 
thethiſelyes” with” the KN 'Eteqalonus Popiſace, aka . 
their Maſter! ' Olo a8 20000] 234 083591 O FT! 
„Thb as 4 Precept which would habe been not Foe Y 
of infinite Service to — but, ff it had been rightly” * 
"of : e 
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«© no more I have to ſay to thoſe who voted 
ce for my Condemnation, TOR: -- 
„ As for you who have given your Voices 
© to acquit me, I would gladly diſcourſe 
« with you about theſe Affairs, whilſt the 
« Magiſtrates are employ'd until I go to the 
« Place where I muſt ſuffer Death. Stay 
« with me therefore, my Friends, during 
© that Time, for nothing hinders us, whilſt 
ce that laſts, to ** confabulate together, I 
« am deſirous then of ſhewing you as 


„ a. 


= * 1 , > Of 
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attended to and obſerv'd by many who have abuſed our moſt 
holy Religion by calling themſelves Members of it, would 
have fav'd the Blood of Millions, who have fallen a Sacrifice 
to the ſavage Enthuſiaſm of thoſe inhuman Believers, For 
a Proof of this fee the Hiſtories of Taly, Spain, Portugal, 
Germany, France, I wiſh I could not ſay formerly England, 
and every Country whete Popery has been predominant, One 
would almoſt imagine that the cruel Authors of theſe holy 
Maſfacreg we read of, underſtood literally what our Lord 
propheſied in a remote Senſe : ** Think not that I am come 
C to ſend Peace on Earth: I came not to ſend Peace, but a 
c Sword.“ Matt. x. 34. For otherwiſe, how could they 
act ſo contrary to the Example of him, who conſtantly prac- 
tis'd and taught Sobriety, Forbearance, Humility, Mercy, 
Peace, and above all, what comprehends every active Virtue 
of human Nature, «aiver/al CHariTY? i 
33 Tis very obſervable, that Socrates uſed the Word 
 Atapulloaoynom (which I have tranſlated accordingly to con- 
Fabulate ) not caſually, but preferably to any other, on pur- 
poſe (as he ſpoke in the open Court, and conſequently, was 
heard by the Multitude, tho“ he did addreſs his Diſequrſe - . 
particularly to his Friends) that he might deride the, Stopidity, - 
of thoſe who treated his Notions as fabulous, by uſing oni- 
_ cally che very Expreſſion which his Enemies would have done, 
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| had they, ſpoke gf his Doctrine. 
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Fer b of what he meant hs this Dæmon, 
as he commonly call'd this internal Impulſe of the Soul, ſee 
aboye Bogk III. . wid. 20, 11, 12, 13, 14. 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21. | 
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« who Lock upon Death as an Evil; ind 
„hat ebener me of it is, that if What 
« T Was Abbt this Day Had not been ptoper, 
4 ſhould have Perce Witluin tie the 
« ga Sign to have defifted from theUn- 
« dertiking.” Howev: 
. Mätter in cis manner and we ſhall 
that our Hope of De: th's being wie 
c Good”? fron. ele d. Death "mt 
4 neceſfatily be” one of theſe two 1 3 
_ © either Big Deſtruction of all Setiſatton; 


« or 4 Paſſage of the Soul from = 


ce 160 Another. If it is 4 Privation f 
« Sefiſe, and, 48 it were, 4 Sleep ur 
by Dre 1155 -then' Tai ie ie a Chan 
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142 De LIE of Boox IV. 
et If this therefore is the State, J call it a 
t great Gain, for Eternity itſelf would ſeem 
* only as one Night. Now on the other 
< Hand, if Death, according to the com- 
t mon Opinion, is'a Paſſage for the Soul 
& into another Region, where thoſe who 
e die reſide, what can be a greater Good 
4 than this is? Here having explain d, 
according to the vulgar Notions, the Hap- 
pineſs which the Good enjoy in a future 
State, to converſe with Demi. god, Heroes 
and Sages, he concluded in the following 
Manner: For theſe ' Reaſons, 'O my 
* Judges, you onght to have good Hopes 

* concerning Death, and to be convinced 
ee of this Truth, that no Evil ean happen 
© to a good Man, either in this Life, or 
cc that which is to one 46. For his good 
Actions are not overlook'd' by the Gods. 
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36 Monf. Dacier. i in a Renate u upon * paſſage, fall 
into the following Blaſphemy : 60 Vola une confiance bien 
% payenne ! Socrate ignoroit qe gn effects du pechs, et 
4 de la l des hommes, qui ue le plus juſte 

« doit trembler.” How comes E by 15 reſumption to 
think, that the Good ſhould not fear that any Evil could 
5 happen to them? Does not our holy Faith authoriſe us to do 
= Don't we deny one of the Attributes of Gon in think- 

otherwiſe ? Wherefore then, as he ſays, ought the moſt 

to tremble ? What horrid Impiety mult it be to imagine, 
that the DzrTY is delighted with the Fear and Trembling of 
his Creatures ! 
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“Nor have any of theſe Things which are 
« fallen upon me, happen d by Chance; 
« for I Ant. fully convinc'd it is better J for 
<« me to die and be freed from my Labors. 
« And for this Reaſon that internal divine 
cc Impulſe, which governs, my Actions, has 

given me no Obſtructions in my Proceed» 
< ings. Therefore I take nothing ill of 
« thoſe that accus' d, or thoſe that con- 
'« demn'd me; tho what they did was not 
« done with fach an Intention, but with: a 
% malevolent ; Deſign to hurt me, which 
« would afford me room to complain of 
« them. This however I beg of them to 
« do, (then addreſſing himſelf to all the 
N Judges: together], © that when my Children 
« grow up, if they. rat) — you as I 
ce have done, you would punith them in 
like manner; and if they ſhould: prefer 
6 Riches, or any other Thing whatſoever, 
« to Virtue, and think themſelves very con- 
po ſiderable, when they are nothing, rebuke 
e them as I have done you, for neglecting 
<« thoſe Things which deſerve their Atten- 
« tion, and for looking. upon themſelves to 
e be what they by no means are. If you. 

ee perform this Requeſt, both I and my 
« Children ſhall receive from you what. we 
ce, deſerve, But now tis Time for us to 
<' retire, I to die, and you. to live; but 
% uyhether you or Fare going to the better 
5 85 c. Office, . 
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« Office, is unknown to all E Oo a- 


„ lone 2. 


Here we ſee the. Sage . * ˖ bs not 
with Fear as a Demon that was going to 


drag him to Tortures, but with a friendly 


Look of Pleaſure, as a welcome Guide that 
was kindly come to conduct him to the Re- 
gions of unalterable Happineſs; not repining 
at and reviling Mankind in general for the 


Corruption of a few, but chearfully ſubmit- 


ting to this Act of Injuſtice, rather. than be 
mental in impairing the Laws of his 
Country, which, though in this Caſe miſ- 
apply'd, were, when. rightly executed, he 
thought, ſubòrdinate to, and dependent 
upon, thoſe of that Grear ie who 

n him away to Pri 
As were a o Pri- 
ſon, I of his F — and my les met 
him, all weeping and complining of the 
TROY 


* % xy 
ot n 4 


— — RE, 


_— 


27. 7 Plat See This 3 cannot b 1 means be 
2 into Scepticiſm. The Meaning of this laſt Sen- 
tence (that Gop alone knew whether he or the Athenians 

were going upon the better Errand) is, that G op alone could 
know which of the two was beſt for the general Harmony of 
the Univerſe: for Socrates look'd upon himſelf and all other 

Beings bound by Duty, patiently, nay willingly to ſubmit to 
the Will of him who governs all Things as they ought to be. 

Therefore the apermey gg pe was relative to the whole 


— 


Creation, as if he had ſaid, that Gon alone. could know 
om theſe wo os 5 contribured moſt to the Welfare 
| it. „ 
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„vert 2 Hil Good, aid” he, then 
* Indeed” tfiere would © be a Reaſon for 
*"my. Lithentations; and for theirs who 
76 fie 7 as "Tan hereby releas d 
* rejoice "at my Welfare 38; * 
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12 u rather Nein die 
n 133 When 
they had br 255 it him to the Priſon; (from 
which Place, as Seneca ſays 4, all the uſual 
Ignominy Mas. taken away by his Preſence) 
he was — 15 over, according to Cuſtom, 
i of the! Eleven Magiſtrates who 
ace, of al capt Puniſh- 
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demnation, the Prieſt of Apollo having 
crown'd the Poop of the ſacred Veſſel, 
which annually. fail'd with an Offering into 
the Iſland of Delos 41, as a Signal for its 
Departure, no Criminals being, by the Laws 
of Athens to ſuffer during this Voyage, the 
Execytion of Socrates was poſtponed till 
the Return of the Votaries. During the 
Time of his Confinement here, his Diſci- 
ples attended him with the moſt unſhaken 
Attachment. 
In this Place Plato has laid the Scene of : 
two of his fineſt Dialogues, Crito, and Phe- 

4% and no doubt but his Ti heban Scholar 
Cebes, who is introduc'd in the latter of 
theſe two Dialogues together with his Friend 
and Countryman Simas, collected from 
theſe Diſcourſes of his dying Maſter, the 
Philoſophy which he has ſo beautifully in- 
terwoven in his Mythological Picture KY. Pr 
man Lale n. R., = 
1 7 5 oP 


i 2 — 
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3 h ER was religiouſly ca every , by 
the Athezians, according to a Vow made in the Time of 
Agens, by Theſeus his Son, which Plutarch fully relates in 
the Life of that Hero. This Voyage was called Theoria, ' 
the People who went with the Offering, Theoroi, and the 
Veſſel they ſail'd in, Theoris. As ſoon as the Prieſt had 
given the Signal for ſailing, the City was purified, nor was 
any Criminal put to Death during the Ceremony. 

' +2 This moſt beautiful pictureſque Deſcription. of Man, 


Wwe. the various Incidents of Life, the Poſen and | Alpes, of 
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In this "= Socrates employ'd. himſelf 
in ere and converſing on the Nature 
af Death, and the well-grounded Hopes of 
a glorious Futurity ; and at other Times, 
when his Friends were not with him, he 
amus'd himſelf and relax'd his Mind with 
turning moral Fables into Verſe, and com- 
poſing a Hymn to Apollo +3, Such was the 
Good-nature and Humanity of this great 
Man, that, tho' he fell a Sacrifice to the 
Superſtition of an ungrateful idolatrous Peo- 
ple, he choſe rather to comply fo far with 

their ſpeculative Errors, than to raiſe any 
Inſurrection or Diſturbance i in the State after 
his Death, by compoſing any thing in his 
laſt Hours in EY of their religious 


Opinions: | 
„%;; 3 


—_ 


—— 


hs Mind, is der ird "TI Hh ſacred occta of Wiſdom ; 5 
the ſame Figure [i. e. Proſopepeia] running thro' the, whole 
Piece, which, as I have already remarked, [vide ſupra 
Note 28.] Boer ates ſo greatly delighted in. In the Begin- 
ning the coul is introduc'd, in a very poetical manner, as 
entering into | ife, with ſeveral Females thronging about it. 
Ab muvuy (ſays he) AOZAT, X) EINIOTMIAI, 
HAONAI ve OY AL. Or uv ecaFopeunTa 0 X, 
evernSociv mira, 9 TUPLTAEKOVT OL C95 ““] er 
a&TFAYETL as EV is TWTER, as de cls T0 arονν D Jig 
7% ATIATHN, aTaysoiv. Cebet. Tab. 

+3 What became of theſe Pieces is uncertain, but tis 


agreed on by all hands that none of them remain'd after his 
Deceaſe. Vide Dipg. Laert. Tully obſerves rightly the 
ſame thing, but in more general Terms Cum ipſe lit- 
E teram A e 5 rates nullam n De Orat. 
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At the Expiration of about ſeven or eight 
and twenty Days, Crito, his favorite Diſ- 
ciple, came early one Morning i into the Pri- 
ſon to acquaint him with the ill News, as 
he call'd it, of the ſacred Veſſel's being ar- 
-riv'd at Sunium, not many. Leagues from 
Athens, upon the Return of which he was 
to die. When Crito enter'd he found So- 
crates, to his no ſmall Aſtoniſhment, faſt 
aſleep ; therefore being unwilling to diſturb 
him, he fat by his Bed-fide till he awaken'd. 
When Socrates awake, and found Crito 
fitting by him ſo very early, (for it was 
before Day-break) he aſked him what 
brought him thither at that Hour; to which 
the other anſwering, that he Was come to 
acquaint him that he muſt die on the Day 
following, he reply'd with the moſt un- 
diſturbed Countenance, Let it be fo, if 
« it is the Will of Gop; however, added 
« he, I imagine it won 't be to-morrow, 
« for I've juſt had a very pleaſant Dream, 
te which informs me the contrary. ' Me- 
ce thought a handſome Woman clad in 
cc white came to me and ſaid, 
In three Days hence on Plibia 8 fruitful 
«+ 7 e Shore . 
se Thou ſhalt arrive 44, 
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44 HuaT: pay rellalo * e 110. . Homer. 
Iliad, I. Mr. Dacier 55 Juſtly calls the Grammarians to 
Account 
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By. the Citation of this Verſe from the 
ninth Book of Homer's Thad, where Achil- 
les ſays to Ulyſes,. If I have a proſperous 
' Gale T ſpall arrive in three Days at Phthia, 
which was his native Country, Socrates gives 
Crito to underſtand, by the Relation of this 
fictitious 45 Dream, that he believed he 
ſhould not die till three Days were paſſed ; 
repreſenting hereby at the fame time this 
World as a foreign Country, wherein his 
Soul had only made a Journey, but was to 
return back to Heaven its Home from 
| whence it came, and where it was to re- 
main at laſt. What can be a predter Indi- 
cation of the Tranquility of his Mind, than 
the Application of this Paſſage to himſelf? 
This however was a very unſatisfactory 
Reply to Crito, who came with a Deſign to 
perſuade his Maſter to r Death by 
breaking Priſon; and to enforce his Per- 
ſuaſions "repreſented his Execution ſo near 


at hand, which he falſely thought would 
fb, have 


5 ih. wy _ — 


account for that fooliſh Pieze of Nonſenſe, in looking upon 
0% as if it was derived from pee, which would alter the 
Senſe-intirely. I ſuppoſe'they did not remember this Line 

in Homer, otherwiſe they could not have been guilty of ſuch 
a Blunder. | 

It is not to be ſuppoſed that Senden did really dream 
ſuch a thing, twas only an ingenious Fiction, to give poor 

Cirito ſome Comfort. And we may fee by the Courſe of the 
Dialogue, that no other Meaning was laid upon it by either, 
(vide Tut. Crit.) altho it is not 9 explain'd ſo. 
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have had the deſired Effect upon him. 
This ſincere Friend, however, till conti- 
nued to urge every Argument he could 
think of, to prevail upon him to enter into 
his Deſign; for he had already gained over 


the Keeper, and taken every other Method 


neceſſary to put it into Execution. As he 
knew that Socrates had a tender Eſteem for 
his Country, he firſt endeavored to con- 
vince him, that nothing could be more lau- 
dable than to prevent the Athenians, by 

this Eſcape, from imbruing their Hands in 

the Blood of the Innocent ; he then repre- 
ſented in particular, the Calumnies that 
would neceſſarily be thrown upon his in- 


nocent Friends and Diſciples, for not pro- 


viding for his Safety ; and laſtly, when he 


| had ineffectually appealed to the Man, he 


addreſſed his Diſcourſe to the Father, by 
painting all the Calamities and Misfortunes 
that might fall upon his Children, when de- 
prived of his parental Advice, Example, and 
Protection. To all which Socrates reply'd, 


N dear Crito, your Care and Good-will 


5 1s very commendable, provided it agrees 
ce with right Reaſon; but if it does not do 
« ſo, the worſe it is in proportion to its 
« Influence. Therefore we ought to con- 


© ſider whether this Thing is proper to 
ebe done or not. For it has always been 


* my Practice to agree to none but thoſe 


* Reaſons, which upon a full Examination 


«© have 


Book IV. SOCRATES. rex 
te have ſeem'd to me to be the beſt +5, and 
e thoſe which I have hitherto profeſs'd, I 
* ſhall not now lay aſide, tho' theſe Miſ- 
ce fortunes have fallen upon me; for they 
te appear to me in the ſame Light as they 
ce have heretofore done, and I eſteem and 
te honor them as much as ever.” Then 
having. confuted theſe erroneous Opinions 
which the warm Benevolence of Crito had 
ſuggeſted to him, againſt the more vigorous 
Decrees of Civil Inſtitutions, Socrates con- 
tinued his Argument in this manner: We 
* ought not to do the leaſt Injuſtice to any 
e Man [you grant] tho' we ſuffer never fo 
«© much from him .- If we go from 
© hence without the Conſent of the City, 
ee ſhall we not injure ſome People, and 
© thoſe too who by no means deſerve it? 


K 4 ce Suppoſe 


* 
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4 The ſame Reply he made to Hermogenes upon another 
Occaſion, viz. that all his Life was ſpent in confidering what 
wwas juft and what was unjuſt, and that he regulated all his 
Actions accordingly, by purſuing the one and awoiding the 
other. Ort bd 4X20 roar days yuntar n dνν,jjνbỹ 
tler T4 Te Sixaua, N T ad ita, M eHανν fs Ta qu⁰α⁰,ẽͤm , 
- 3 Tov aditov antXouwes. Xen. Mem, lib. 4. 

+7 This Rule he kept inviolable thro? his whole Life both 
in private and public, never ſo much as returning Evil for 
Evil, tho' when it was conſiſtent even with Juſtice to do ſo; 
but endeavouring by all laudable Methods to make all Men 
his Friends: Oi 58 a6 papropnoct% pot (ſays he to 
thoſe who knew the Aſſertion to be true) r nd tnrda 
len ddt rr av)poroy us Keb Au, ers 


Tiens de ole tee 4s Tis e cuveſlas. Nenn 


Mem, lib. 4. 
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be, _ Suppoſe then as we are eſcaping; or re- 


<« tiring from this Place, or whatever you 
18 call f it, that the LAws of the Republic 
« ſhould addreſs themſelves to me in the 
« following manner: Tell us, Q Socrates, 

8 what have you an Intention to do? Don't 
«, you. know that by this Undertaking you de- 

e Aroy, as much as in your Power to do ſo, 
« us the Laws and the whole Commonwealth? 


« Fur can you imagine that any City can 


Cc ſubſſt, where the Laus are not only with- 


te out Force, but are deſpiſed and trampled 


upon by private Perſons ? — What then is 
&« this Action of yours, but a Vrolatzon of the 
« Laus of your Country? 4* —¶ Don't 
« proceed therefore. in it] but n us, O So- 
te crates, who have brought you up from 
1 een Infancy, nor prefer either your Friends, 
our Children, or any thing elſe whatever, 
* fo Juſtice ; ſo that when you come into an- 
ee other Li ife, you may: be able to vindicate 
"y * Jar ſelf before your Judges there, But if 
ou put in Execution what you are about 
* 70 do, it will not be better either fo you or 
" W here or ereilte 5 ＋ you. die, you 
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497%; have not REIT the whole 8 of ee 
as a great Part of it is a kind of a Recapitulation of the Ar- 
gument, but only that Part which is moſt concluſive, and 
contains the Deſign of the whole; Qereſoro.thale Marks — 
above denote where I have left out Fart, : gt Ids 
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ct are injur'd not by the Laws, but by Men ; 
< qohereas(i 
e and retort the  Injuſtice by breaking” "Yhe 
«© Compath you pins made with us, and in- 
& Juring ſo many innocent Perſons, we all 
he implacuble to you fill hi you remain 
in this Life, and when you go into "the 
e © other, the. Laws ela who are our 


* Sifters, ſhall by no means give you a fa- 


f you eſcape in this baſe Maier, 


e vorable Reception, as knowing that you en- 
ce deauored to ruin Us as much as you was 


* able. Theſe Things methinks I hear, O 


© my dear Crito, as the Corybantes ima- 


e gine they hear the ſacred F lutes; and theſe 
© Words reſound ſo much in my Ears, that 
J am not able to hear any thing elſe. 
© Then be eaſy, and let me acquieſce in 
* my ne F ate, yes Gop conducts me 


„ to it 


When he kink FROG pes Crito 1 | 


ing — to 5 85 to Tu Reaſons, went 
Kone On 
8 x 


49 The 2 were : Prieſts of Cybele, who as ſoon as 
they heard the ſacred Flutes, uſed in their religious Ceremo- 
nies, were poſſeſſed with a divine Enthuſiaſm equal to Mad- 
neſs. Hence thoſe who were tranſported violently with any 
thing, were called Corybantes, which Expreſſion Socrates ap- 


plies to himſelf in regard to Reaſon and Juſtice. Theſe 


Prieſts were called Corybantes (as Diodbrus Siculus remarks) 
from Corybas, who firlt inſtituted the Worſhip of the Mother 
of the Gods in Phrigia., Maximus Tyrius ſpeaks thus of this 


religious Fury of the Corybantes: $201 Tos KopuC 2#twy]es; | 


teig aktEFwriy was, erdeoter, &c. Di ert. 22. 
30 * cr | 
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away very diſconſolate; for, as he lov'd his 
divine Maſter tenderly, the amiable Failings 
of Humanity prevailed a while over the 
Dictates even of the moſt perfect Philoſo- 
phy, and Grief took poſſeſſion of his Heart, 
whilſt Reaſon in vain interpoſed her Autho- 
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BOOK v. 


Y PON the Arrival of the facred Veſſel 

from Delos, all the Friends and Dif- 
— ciples of Socrates, that were in the 
City, excepting Plato who was fick *, re- 
paired to the Priſon to take their laſt Farewel . 
Ja Hara k-cardtas fo) 41 3, beer vi ol 
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1 have often regretted that Plato was not mom explicic 
in this Place, and did not aſſign the Cauſe of his Sickneſs, 
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ing Socrates; Morbo 6 the Law 
- Athens; which decreed, at When 4 Eri 
minal was by the final Orders of:-th le. 
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which in all Probably was the ea een his cr Mafter 


dat ons Theſe two N in Eq i Property ar Ca follow'd 
him) were likewiſe there, n y, Aries 3 467% 
eva, Plat. Phæd. This, tho' only a plain Denial of their 
Preſence, was a very ſtrong Reproach, Pease all thoſe who 
were within any moderate Diſtance that ever attended his 
Diſcourſes, came that Day to aſſiſt at his Deach, except theſe 
two, who were at Agi ina, a Place at the Entry of the Atbe- 
man Harbour. The Delicacy of * in chis Expreſſion is 
admirable; he does not poſitively ſay: they were at Agiaa, 
he only ſays NE VI ra,.: However, tis very true that 
they were at that a ime feaſting there, where Ari/7 x" 
conſtantly. lived in the moſt unbounded. Seren 0 
Nea ee. Vide Athen. Deipn. 12. 
4 Plat. Phæd. Theſe Eleven Magiſtrates had all the "TY 
ſons under their Inf) PRE and, 5 in Execution Wenne 


of * Courts. * 
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As ſoon as this Ceremony was performed, 


they were introduced by the Goaler into the 
Apartment in which he was to ſuffer, 
where they found him unbound, with his 
Wife Xantippe and his Children fitting by 


; 5 | N him; 


: . + 
Pg 4 


3 Tully ſays, Socrates was put to death in the ſame Goal, 
(and perhaps Apartment) and drank out of the ſame Bowl 
which Theramenes did, who was condemned to the Hemlock 
by Critias and the reſt of the Thirty Tyrants, for not coming 
into their iniquitous Meaſures, of whom Mention is made 
above, Book III. Note 34. Tully's Words are theſe : 
« Vadit in eundem carcerem, atque in eundem paucis poſt 
« annis ſyphum Socrates, eodem ſcelere judicum, quo tyran- 
* norum Theramenes.”” Tuſc. Queſt. lib. 1. The different 
Behaviour of theſe two ſhall be conſidered in its proper Place, 

See below, Note 11. © „ * 
| + Diogenes Laertius 2 7 Socrates had two Wives at two 
diſtinct Times; the firſt being Xantippe, and the ſecond 
Myrto the Daughter of Ariſtides ſurnamed the Fuft. This is 
evidently a Miſtake, for we find by this Paſſage of Plato, 
that Xantippe was alive at the Death of Socrates. ' ** Others 
Jill have it (ſays the ſame Author) that he married Myrto 
« firſt, and Aantippe afterwards, and many are of Opinion 
that he had them both together; for when the Athenians 
«© waited to people their City again, very much exhauſted by 
« War and Peſtilence, they decreed that every Citizen, tho 
„„ he could not properly have two Wives, might have Chil- 
4% dren by another Woman, which Socrates came into as well 
« as the other Athenians.” But as this idle- Account is ſo 
contradictory to the general Character of his iaviolable Cha- 
ſtity, and as this other Wife or Miſtreſs Myrto is never ſo 
much as once mentioned by his Contemporaries, whoſe Evi- 
dence for Fact I only rely on, it ought to be look'd upon as 
no more than one of the expletive Stories of that hear-ſay 
Tale-telling Writer. Suidas (good old Monk I) according 
to his -uſual Taſte, copies this Nonſenſe, whom Monſ. La 
Mothe le Vayer, with more Gallit Complaiſance than Truth, 
obſequiouſſy follows, and calls him Autheur a ſon _ 
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him; who, as ſoon as ſhe ſaw them ap- 
proach, cry'd out, O Socrates,” this is the 
“ laſt Time you and your Friends will con- 
« verſe together,” Upon this Socrates turn- 
ing and looking upon Crifo, deſired him to 
ag her away, which was done according- 
Then rubbing his Legs where the 
8 juſt before taken off by the Eleven 
Magiſtrates, had gall'd him, What an 
* unaccountable thing (ſays he) does that 
* ſeem to be which Men call Pleaſure! 
«6 * how congenial it is with Pain! (cho they 
1 
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te fans proche But however, to ſet aſide theſe three 
Worthies, beyond all Diſpute, tis impoſſible almoſt that So- 
crates could marry a Daughter of Ariſtides the Juſt, who 
lived almoſt four Generations before him. This Contra- 
diction to true Chronology Aibenæus was aware of, and being 
unwilling to loſe, as he thought, ſo good a Story, endea- 
vours to rectify the | Miſtake, by ſaying, that this Myrto was 
not the Daughter of Ari/tides the Fuſt, but the Daughter of 

Ariſftides his Grandſon, and conſequently Great Grand- 
Daughter of Ariſtides the Fuſt. Tu Acres Mvpr@ s 7 
Snare bc (o1 Newer Þ 8 Cw yapeoty) dANG TE 
TUTs 47, £x6vs, Deipn. lib. 13. The Authors who ſpeak 
of his having married Myrto, he informs us, are Callifthenes, 
Demetrius Phalereus, Saturnus a Peripatetic, and that infa- 
mous Fellow Ariftexenus, all of whom had this Account 
from a Book neither now nor even then extant, ſappos d to 
be written by Ariforle. Surely nobody can put this blind, 

retail'd ſecond-handed, dubious Account, in competition 
with the Silence of Plato and Xenophon his Contemporaries 
and Diſciples, who as they have delivered down to Poſterity 
the moſt minute Incidents of the Life of Socrates, would 
not, without doubt, have omitted ſo remarkable a thing as 
this, if there had been any ſuch a Fact. Therefore I think 
we may ſafely conclude Kal. was his only Wife. 
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care eſteem'd quite oppoſite, becauſe they 
te never meet at the ſame Time: in the ſame 
« Perſon ;) for whoever enjoys the one muſt 
& unavoidably receive the other, as if they 


« were naturally united. I believe if A/ſop 
(added he) had thought on this Subject, 


« he would have made this Fable, or ſuch 
« a one, that Gop deſigning to reconcile 
« theſe two Antagoniſts, and finding his 
% Endeavor. fruſtrated, he joined their twa- 
Heads together, ſo that to whomſoever 
« the one becomes a Gueſt, the other im- 
t mediately ſucceeds, as * have juſt now 
« experienced; for the Pain which my Leg 
e vnderwent from the Chain, is now ſuc- 


« ceeded by Pleaſure :. 

As ſoon as he had. taken his Legs down 
from the Bed, Cebes aſk'd him, how it a. 
reconcileable that no one ought to kill himſelf, 


yet it was the Part of a Philoſopher to wiſh 


to die. This Queſtion introduc'd that divine 


- Diſcourſe on the Immortality of the Soul. 


Socrates reply'd, “O Cebes, Gop hath placed 
« every Man in a Poſt upon Earth, which 
9 * ought not to deſert without his Leave. 
Would you not be angry if one of 
+ your Slaves ſhould kill himſelf, and there- 
25 oF pie . of your Property, and 

1:6 would 


—— at. 


Plat. Phæd. 
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« ould not you puniſh him for, e if 
it was in your Power ? In li 


manner it 
ig not abſurd to think that a Man ought 
40 not to make away with himſelf, but wait 
<< till Gop has Kur him ſuch 4 particular 
<« Permiſſion for his Departure, as he juſt 
% now has done to me. For my part, 
« if I did not think I ſhould go to the Gods, 
t and to the Society of thoſe Men who are 
<<" infinitely better than theſe upon Earth, it 
te jt would be wrong in me not to be trou- 
<. bled at Death. But know ye, that I hope 
* to arrive among the Good and Juſt who 
e have departed this Life. This, however, 


“I am not N 7 N of; but that 
nde * 5 wall 
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1 This confutes st idle Noos, that vs t of 
Plato cauſed 2 great Men among the Ancients, ſuch as 
Cleambrotur, Ari otle, Cato, and others, to 17 of Sui- 
cide. This Paſſage not only teſtifies "I aloſopher's re 
Diſapprobation of that horrid Sin, as the higheſt Mark of 
Diſobedience to our MakzR, but farther teaches us alſo, 
that the Light and Ts of Nature itſelf enjoins us an 
entire Reſignation in all Things to the will of God, but 
more particularly ſo in the Preſeryation of our own. Lives, 
for the great and all: juſt Diſpoſal of Providence. How then 
could La#antius, with his uſual invidious Gall againſt the 
Philoſophers, affirm that Ariſtotle præcipitem ſe 6 Jedi nul- 
lam aliam ob cauſam, viſi quod Platoni credidit?: 

I can't help reflecting on the Diſhoneſty of thoſe, who 
have detach'd this Part of the Sentence from What follows, 
as an Argument of Socrates's Scepticiſm concerning the fu- 
ture Exiſtence of the Soul. His — 94 we ſee by the reſt 
of the Paſſage, extended only to the Manner and Society it 


was to exiſt in hereafter, but that it was to return to the Ha- 
bitation 
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ee 
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« J ſhall return to the Gods, who are the 
e juſteſt' Riſers, is a thing which 1 Fully 
* affure you of, Por as the Soul exiſted 
« 'before it animated the Body *, ſo fthall it 
e return again to a ſeparate Exiſtence: After 


" 


Solution, and this Change ſhall be better 

7 for the Good, but worſe' for the Wick= 

ed lf a Soul denen pure, and takes 
. 


ee no 


<A 


bitation of the Gal. and enjoy a" State of Bliſs as Ae 
tality, is a thing 1 we find by what follows, he paſtive- 
ly affirm'd.; :, .. 

* It was: this Paſſ ge, I have often thought, whick made 
ſeveral of the Father. ſuch Enemies to Platoniſm. 

What can be a greater Proof than this is, that a future 
Retribution of Rewards and Puniſhments is Part of the Re- 
ligion of Nature? and that Socrates and Plato taught it to 
their Diſciples, and believed it themſelves, this and ſeveral 
other Paſſages in the Writings of the latter ſufficiently de- 


monſtrate, and Tully, ſo many Ages after, ſpeaks of this as 


a Thing which till his Time no body ever doubted of. 
e Focrates differuit { (gays he) duas eſſe vias, dupliceſ, ue cur- 
« ſys animorum e corpore excidentium. Nam qui ſe huma- 
« nis vitlis contaminaſſent, et ſe totos libidinibus dediſſent, 


« quibus cæcati velut domeſticis vitiis atque flagitiis ſe 1 inqui- 


« naſſent, vel in republica violanda fraudes inexplicabiles 


40 concepiſſent, 11s devium quoddam itur eſſe ſecluſum a con- 
* cilio deorum. Qui autem fe integros caſtoſque ſervaviſſent, 
ce ore bi e fuiſſet minima cum corporibus contagio, ſeſeque 


his ſemper ſevocaſſent, eſſentque in corporibus humanis 
« vitam imitati deorum: his ad illos, a quibus eſſent pro- 
« fecti, reditum facilem patere.” Tuſcul. Quæſt. lib. 1. 
What then can induce ſome modern Writers at thtis time to 
deny fo apparent a Truth, I am an intire Stranger to. But 
there are indeed Men, who arm'd cap-a-pee with a Syſtem, 


and a little 'yporbericall ly mad, ruſh out like La Mancha's 


Knight, and encounter all Objegs as Giants and Monſters, 
y ſtand in che. "way; of their Adventure- 


ſeeking 
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ki Ho. ind Pollution with, it, having 
et had no voluntary Communication with 
Le. the Body during Life, but always collect- 
8. ett into itſelf, and employ d on theſe Me- 
| kk .fditations ; for true Philoſophy; is nothing 
<, hut-;to -prepare-.ourſelves.. conſtantly. for 
% Death; à Soul thus affected, I ſay, re- 
5; turas. to a Being like itſelf, a Being, di- 
ten vine, immortal, and full of. Wildom ; 
c where um) freed from Error, Ignorance, 
66 Fears, unruly Affections, and other hu- 
ja man infrmities it remains perfectly hap- 
t py; and, as we ſay of thoſe WhO ae 
* initiated into the ſacred; Myſterzes, trul 
te paſſes away the reſt of its Exiſtence with 5 
10 the Gods. Wr | 2 5011 1210 5119 1 130 
When he had finiſtd his H gende on 
the Immortality of the Soul, to the Satiſ- 
faction of all preſent, (vito, his beloved 
Diſciple, Hy d tl how he would bu- 
ried * 4 Upon which Socrates turning to 
Nbæds and the reſt, . J can't perſuade Crito 
ba he  Cnlling) * 8 chat this is eee Who 
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eller cer „ il! 'rnving on u the . and doing Ml this 
or the lake of an | imaginary Dulcinea. One of theſe 

nights Errant, who has lately amus'd the Vulgar among 
' the Titerali with his extraordinary Reveries, having choſe a2 
Sancho worthy of ſuch a Maſter, and amd hun With ſome- | 
of kis old military Ornaments, has ſent him forth into the 
Liſts, and has promiſed to be reſpontible for all his PRO. 
Nunzer and tritical — Ges 

2 
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i dpiting with you; for he thinks chat 
«the Corps, which he will preſenthy*be- 
« hold; is* Sherates, and for that Reaſon 
„ bfks' Fr how I would' be buried: Then 
turning to him, My dear Crito (added =) 
wy ought to aſk how I would have my 
2 Body buried; as for that, you may ler 
6e it. A8 you pleaſe, or as is moſt conformable 
* to Citolk, » Having ſaid this, he roſe 
and went into the next Room to bathe 16. 
When he had done bathing; they brought 
his Children to him, for he had three, two 
little ones, and one pretty big, attended by 
the Women ef his Family. Here he con- 
tinued {omit Time, and gave them his Or- 
ders in the Preſence of Cito, and then hav- 
ing delivered his Children back again fo his 
Bomeſtics, He returned to the reſt of the 
Philoſop hers, who were "Weng for N- in 
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8 The Reaſon for his bathing uwe before, Death, 

| was that that he ſhould not give the Women the Trouble of 
waſhing his Corps afterwards, as we are inform'd from his 
own Mouth in the Phædo of Plato, en wegy ⁰j ) Tarr 
| Juni: Tapsy av 13.9211 Auety, otherwiſe he never bath d 
g Luxury, as the Ancients were accuſtom'd to do, 

and very rarely thro*. Neceſſity, for his Body was naturally 
ſo ſweet that there was ſeldom any Occafion for waſhing it. 
Arrian ſays much more of the uncommon, Sweetneſs of Socrates: 
Zonęn ru NM EXT? SAUETO. AXA AUTH ͤ Eαẽůz Gb, 
CAN nr 4705 $T1N ae n. g HY p@V_auTs 9h METRES? 
3) 4vjesranat, em7+00 pwr enera; aerger endet, l. 
Aer 5 Tos £0 opP@T &THIS. Arrian. Epiet- de Mundit. b 
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upon the Bed, and ſaid very little, till the 
Offer of the Flexen Magiſtrates came to 
tell him that it was Time to drink the Poi- 
Gn" Tbis Man, tho! he was habituated by 
ſo affected by the mild Carriage; In nocence, 
and Reſolution of Socrates, that he had no 
ſooner delivered his Meſſage, than he turn- 
ed aſide and burſt into Tears. When the 
Hemlock had been ſufficiently brew d up, 
Socrates took the Cup which was preſented 
to him, not only without Confuſion or 
Change of Color, but with Chearfulneſs and 
Alacrity, and looking ſtedfaſtiy upon the 


z * 


the other Apartment, Here 


-Executioner 7 15 Is it lawfu of aid he, £0 
make a Libation?” The Man replying he 
had only prepar'd enough for one Potion, 
„J underſtand you, anſwered he, but it is 
« lawful, and it is my Duty likewiſe, to 
« pray the Gods, that my Paſſage from 
te hence may be fortunate and happy, which 
I beſeech of them with all my Soul.” 
Having made this ſhort Prayer, he drank 
the Hemlock with all the Tranquillity ima- 
Sinable . His Friends, as ſoon as they 
e e. r 
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% How infinitely mere beautiful, and more becoming a 
dying Man, was this Behaviour of Socrates, than that re- 
vengeful boiſterous Conduct of  Theramenes?. ho, when he 
was in the ſame n 
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faw he' Had Fniſhed the fatal Draug gt, could 
no longet tefrain from Tears, but ave A 
Looſe'to their immoderate Grief Pp Sera i 
tes, Who was the only one in the Comp any 
that- was unmov'd, perceiving their red 
fliction, aſk'd them how they could give 
way to ſuch” Weakneſſes? To prepent 
this, ſaid he, I ſent away the Women, 
ce and now you are 1 it yourſelves. 
% have heard that a Man ought to die 
« with Chearfulneſs and Thankſgiving; 
e compoſe. yourſelves therefore, and Bebe 
e as becomes you.“ Such Conftancy of 
Reſolution” acity'd the Lamentations of his 


c 


oa 


Friends, and ma de them bluſh at the Com- 
pariſon GF their, own n with that of 


Maſter. 


their dyiny 
8 15 al ber, 4 12 10% is 
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for the future e of is Soul; burt out into a Paſſion 


againſt the Author of his Death, and with a malignant Smile 
wWilhes him. by an indirect Figure of Speech, the ſame Fate 
as he himſelf was abont to under go. Reliquum fic e pocu- 


lo ejecit, ut id reſonaret; quo ſonitu redito, arridens, propi- 


© no, inquit, hoc pulcro Critie, qui in eum fuit teterrimus.“ 


Cicer. Tuſc. Quzit. lib. 1. On the contrary to this, Sacrates 
was ſo calm, or rather chearful, upon his approaching End, 


that as Tally tells us, Cum in manu jam mortiferum illud 


*© teneret poculum ita locutus eſt, ut non ad mortem trudi, 

7 2 in cœlum videretur aſeendere. 2 Tuſc. Quæſt. 

lib. . 

435 A very great Man many Hon Heß 8 are inform'd, 
cry'd, when he read this Account of Plato in the 


| Subferings, of Corrarer : +: Ovid dicam de Socrate ? cujus 


I motti illachrymans ſoleo Platonem legens. Cie. de Nat. 


Deor. lib, 3. 
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Having walk'd about a little, according 
geben Bides 'of the Badcmtiober, u 
perceiving his Legs grow ſtiff with the Ef. 

feck of the Poiſon, 1 5 laid himſelf down 
upon the Bed, and covering his Head with 
his Gown, contibacd for ſome time filent 
in tllat Poſture. But when the Officer of 
the Eleven Magiſtrates came in (who during 
the Conference had waited without) to bind 
up his Legs as they grew dead, Socrates 
knowing that this Man would report again 
what he heard him ſpeak at that ſacred 
Hour, (as it was, eſteem'd amqng the An- 
cients) he, according to his accuſtomed 
Compliance with the eſtabliſtpd Rites of 
his Country, and. with no other, Deſign than 
not to diſturb the weak Minds of the 
People, . lifted up his Robe, Atid looking 
upon Crito, „I owe a Cock, ſaid he, to 
. Aſculapius, T deſire you would not forget 
to perform this Offering for me. 
Theſe were the laſt Words he =; and i in 
a few Minutes Mert ee 3 


Thus 
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med 2 he Reaſon n why . * „ defired —— offer for * N 
this Cock to # ſculaptus, has been hitherto either not under- 
ſtobd, or diſingenuodſſy miſrepreſented by the Adverſaries of 
cient Wiſdom. It has often griev'd me toſee: thoſe! who 
| o be the Defenders of our holy Religion, endeavor 
to overthrow tlie Sanctity, Knowledge, and Stability of the 
gfeateſt Man which human Nature, unafliſted by the -mme- 
. nne GoB. ever produced. ; Several have 1 
* aſſage, | 
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Thus Liv: d and dy'd this great and godlike 
Man, whoſe Life and Death was in every 
| Reſpedt conformable. to __ en he himſelf 
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Paſtuge, a a5 un Inflance of tho e of this Philoſdpher 
with regard wo, the Unity of the PRITx. This, ſay they, 
6 — 47 indicates, that the utmoſt Extent of Human 
«© Reaſon, ( uinenlighten'd by Revelation, avails nothing? 
That I. * e Mare of Reyelation; but the Certainty 
of the Exiſtence of Oxx, Uncrgated, All- powerful, and A. 
as Being from Eternity, Nature itſelf in every Obje& of 
glorious:Creation univerſally- demonſtrates. I'm afraid a 
N Opinion iz. that Natural Religion is Matter + 
Faith, and not Matter of Reaſon, will promote Atheiſt, or 
Super fition; and their accurſed Conſequences, more/than-the 
pure algo gf Her Da: ITY, in the unſpotted Manner and 
ſexib' d us by our bleſſed Guide in Religion Fe/us 
f theſe Authors had not laid (toe) great' a 


_ on eat deere rſtandings, and had faithfully. and. im- 
the Cauſe 2 the Athenian Sage deſired 

I Fa to « this Piece of Gretian Superſtition, which 
end ſoſcont 2 Wer real Sentiments, they would have found 


that this Requeſt did not proceed from any Opinion he had 
of 2 ut from a 9 of ſocial Love and 
Humanity. 210 whoever accurately reads over this excel- 
lent Dinlagus of Plato, (i, e. the Hhæde) will obſerve, that 
theſe laſt remarkable Words of Socratrs were ſpoken after 
the Officer of the Eleven Magiſtrates came to bind up his 
Limbs, according to the Cuſtom practiſed in ſuch Execu- 
tions. Therefore when this Man came within Hearing, as 
he was conſeious, as I have obſerv'd above, that whatever 
he then ſaid would be repeated to the Populace, he' choſe 
rather to comply externally with the religious Ceremonies of 
his Country, which he was always wont to do, [ſee above 
Bock I. Note 3 1. ibid.] than by any particular Diſſention to 
be the Caufe of civil Contentions, and perhaps the total Sub- 
verfom of thereftabliſhed Laws, which were ſo ſtrongly united 
wich the Religion. For as he found it wWas impoſſible to exa- 
diente all at onde! theſe vulgar Prejudices, he very well knew 
N Compliance” of this ſort with their Superſtitions, wa 


L 
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enfertained'- of the Dignity of human Na- 
ture; ο Duty to Society, and? religious 
gervice to the CREATOR of all Things. 
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the moſt likely Method to obviate all that Perfecution which 
might have follow'd his Diſciples and Friends after his Death. 
For this Reaſon he left that glorious Work, which he had 
begun, to be finiſh'd by them as expeditiotfly as the Mind 
of Man could be become wean'd, as it were, from thoſe 
fooliſh Notions, and ſuſceptible of receiving the, Truth. 
Monſ. La Mothe le Vayer ingeniouſly, but not Jolly, regards 
theſe Words of Socrates in the following Light: “ je croy 
pas, ſays he, qu'on les doive rapporter 179 7 choſe qu'a 
& cette figure qui etoit 1;ornament continuel de tous ſes pro- 
e pos. C'eſt Ironie on'Pinnocente raillerie qui lui plaſoit 
fi fort Saen Gs: ſes entretiens 7 ee foy, qu? — 
0 youlut ſervir meſme en mourant. II dit en ce der- 
e ee, qu ger ed 2 le Dita . 
% remedes, pour ſignifier qu'il ſe voyoit aus itermes d' eſtre 
bien toſt guery de tous {es maux. At anf pther Time 
indeed ſuch Piece of Raille y, as he 1 g t ave 
been us'd by- Socrates, becauſe, as the feeptical 'Frenchman 
obſeryes,/Trony was a Figure he delighted infand us d often; 
but I can by no means allow, that he would 90 it at this 
Time, when his whole Deportment was ſuitable to his Cir- 
cumſtances, and quite contrary to what he would hereby re- 
preſent it. However, this Explication was well meant, and 
the Author has ſome Merit in not running into the Cry with 
TLallantius, and a Crowd of Bigots, who ignorantly or mali- 
ciouſly accuſe him of being a Polytheift on account of this 
Regueſt to Crito: nay Lactantius carries it fo far as to charge 
him with Vanity and ſuperſtitions Cowardice. Vide Lactant. 
de falſ. Sap. I Was ſorry, I miſt-confeſs, to find ſo great and 
well -deſigning a Man as Cudworih was ſo Syſtem · blinded, as 
to cite with Approbation this invidious Ferſtrinction of Ori- 
ger, Nd TEN gMooopalſes se The Lung Y u 
ech T R he Cννν˖ = lat exboiſſas narar- 
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AW his Actions, as Well as divine Diſs 
_ courſesz: were living Precepts of Prudence, 
Jaſticeſ Modeſty and Fortitude. In Youth 
he was the Son of Temperance, in Man- 
hood the Brother of ſocial Love, and in Age 


the Father of Wiſdom. His Politics con- 
ſiſted in the - moſt . uninfluenc'd Patriotiſm, 
his Philoſophy in the moſt refhn'd Humani- 
ty, and. his Religion in the moſt exalted 
Notions and pure Adoration of the onl 
true God. By the firſt, he fir'd Mankind 
with the moſt ie. Zeal for the Wel- 
fare of their Country; by the ſecond, he 
ſoften'd their Hearts to the tender F celings 
of Benevolence and- univerſal Charity; and 
by the laſt, he familiariz d their Minds to the 
Idea of an all- perfect De1Ty, and taught 
them almoſt to anticipate on Earth the Joys 
of à glerious Hereafter. In each of theſe 
he was himſelf a great Example. As a Ci- 
tizen, he was valiant in War, conſtant and 
' uncorrupted i in Council, and ever ready and 
deſirous to aſſiſt the Commonweal,” "tho? 
ever ſo incompatible with his own private 
Intereſt. As a Man, he conſider' d the 
whole Species as his Brothers, and their 
Concerns had always free Acceſs to. his 
Heart; he had Sighs for their Affliction, and 
Joy for their Proſperity; be was as delight- 
ed to praiſe the Good, as reſolute to rebuke 
the Wicked, dut rather chaſe to lead Man- 
kind into moral Comelineſs by Perſuaſion, 


than 


D 4 Th E & F BD I 
than votnpel them by Puniſtiments j and tho“ 
he Was ihimſelf a faultleſs Pattern of alb the 
Goodneſs which human Nature aloe is ca- 
pable bf, he never defpis'd the deficient En- 
deavors of an honeſt Heart, But was con- 
tinually ready to affiſt the Wants of all with: 
his infallible Admonitions. As a Religioniſt, 
he conſtantly wore the moral Image of Go 
in his Heart, in the Spirit of Mercy and 
Peace. The Worſhip he paid to his MAKER 
was Obedience to his Will, the Knowledge 
of his Will was acquired by Reaſon from 
the Nature of Things, and the Offering he 
made was an undefiled Heart, the moſt ae- 
ceptable to the ALMIGHTY BEI. He 
made it evident that the End of Wiſdom 
was Virtue, and that Virtue was the only 
Guide to temporal as well as eternal Hap- 
pineſs. He believ'd and taugſit that this 
Life was a probationary State, where we 
were ſent for a Time as to a Tryal, and 
that there would be a Retribution hereafter 
of Rewards and Puniſhments, proporti 
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* et "Thus: 1 rates aogether liv up to that beate Pre. e- 
| ſacrates the Orator gives to M coclis. Perhap! Js 
742 = it have the Character of Socrates, in his 65 
1 25 WINE this. 1 Hy 45 Tee 
. 79255 
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Book, VH 80 C R A TES. L71; 
to qur different Virtues and, Vices 3 that the: 
Good would-enjoy. eternal; and inexpreſſible 
Pleaſure among celeſtial Beings in the heatific 
Viſion, of Gop; and that the Wicked ſhould 
be tormented by the moſt ſevere 3 
| neſs. of their Guilt, and by other Afflictions, 
in a Place of Miſery. He always declar d, di 
that a right Knowledge of the Deity; Was 
the only. Method to attain to Perfection in 
Virtue you Wiſdom, for our Endeavors; 
would naturally be, to be as like him as we 
ane able. Ia 1 Laniupo 7 Wait 3s 
It was the laſt 40 theſe penn 17 that 


rouz d the diſturb'd Swarm of Pagan Prieſt . 


hood; for that credulous Herd, the People, 
had hitherto; implicitly. believ'd whatever: 
the Prieſts delivered down to them from 
theit Forefathers, and either thro' Indolence 
or Fear lulling their Reaſon into a holy 
Lethargy, had tacitly acquieſced in the eſta- 
bliſhed- eee ob their Country. The 

ii 0601: W : 


104015 
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25 This ne inclin'd his Diſciples to enquire freely 
into the divine Nature, which the Prieſts being conſcious 
would diſcover their Impoſtures, who had repreſented Gop 
(i. e. their Gods) in ſuch a falſe and horrid manner, they, 
together with their Aſſociates the Sophiſfts and Politicians, 
were, never eaſy till they had 1 liſhed their Deſign of 
bring ging, Kick: to this cruel Death. For the ſame Reaſon, 
the Fel Cheats of the Church of Rome den +. the Uſe of the 
ſacred Hie to the Laity, the reading of Which muſt ne- 
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Hierarchy Was at this! Time enthroh'd on 
the Hi elt Pinnacle of ſacerdotal Grafideut, 
ant the / ſanctimonious Obedience 6f the i 
People had ſo thoroughly transferred tlie 
of the human Underſtanding into the 
Eyes of Faith, that whilſt the one was to- 
tally darken'd, and the other ſupernaturally 
illuminated, no Abſurdity whatever in the 
Form of Worſhip, in the Multiplicity of their 
De7ties, or in the wild and blaſphemous Opi- 
nions of the Divine Na TURE, was too groſs 
to be reconcil'd to the Mind by the friendly 
Interpoſition of Faith, when uſſer d in under 
the venerable Name of a religious Myſtery, 
The Tgnorant are always fond of incompre- 
henſibſe Words and unintelligible; RAE; 
having i in Religion, as in common Life, a 
higher Veneration for thoſe Things Wick 
they do not know, than for thoſe they are 
acquainted with; fooliſhly imagining, that 
the greater the Contradiction is in religious 
Affairs to common Senſe, fo much more it 
ought to be. regarded as an awful myſtical 
Concealment of the Will of Heaven; ; a 
Doctrine therefore which inſtigated Man- 
kind to uſe their Reaſon freely in their En- 
quiry concerning the DrI rv, (which was 
the greatglt, Gift he himſelf 90 05 1 4 
withgi and _ for that very 
miſt furely'b be deſtructive of that = | 
tal Fagoantry,. a Traini 6 of. if were. 


wog nary 
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nary Impoſtors and Dependents , For 
this Reaſon they never ceas'd to perſęcute 
the Author, with all the wonted Malignit 
of falſe- plac d Zeal, till he fell a Martyr 
for Truth, Religion, and Virtue, by he 
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wY In K manper it was ** 3 in Deftrudtion of the 
Craft, which was dependent u n the Idol at Epheſus, that 
the Tumult was Tais'd againſt Me holy and eloquent Apoftle 
the 700 1 W. in that Place the true Gop, See 
the igt ter of, the Aas. 

= How Much ' more ray he deſerve that Appellatidb, 
than the Mob of ignorant Enthuſiaſts in the Roman Martyro- 
logies ; many of whom, according to their own. Accounts, (if 
they ever had any other Exiſtence than in theſe idle Legen ) 
liv'd' uſclefs Fools, and dy'd incendiary Madtnen? Hour 
a Ge more ee did this great Philoſopher live and 
to the 10 -reyealed Will of Gop, than thouſands of 
ePopiſh Saints, who never had any other Merit than an 
Saad Perſeverance er: Sure i 
Chatity teaches us to believe, that ſuch as Socrates are Par- 
takers cir Happite 1 Wit rational Creature can 
refrain from laughing at reading the following Sentence in a 
celebrated French Author, who diffidently ſays, ſpeaking of 
Plato, f. 601% s' eſt declare en une infinite d endroits fa 
36 paſſionn pour lui, que Tofat, qui n'a cede a pas un ſcho- 
ly 7 * laſtiquedu dernier ſiecle en la connoifance de Peres, croit 
ug ge oF rand Prelat d'. Afrique n'a point doute du ſalut de 

2 atm? Indeed ! and a little after ſubjoins from him- 
ſelf, Nous devons ſouhaiter que Dieu luy ait fait miſeri- 
1 corde.” The ous ap as ridiculouſly obſerves in ang- 
„ Tous ſes. ſcholaſtiques odernes, ui n'out | 

40 oo, du, ſalüt de ayens Ferse out 'eſts/ Nite 
« de ide Socrate. Tis very 5 ng wa 
truly l. Ade vil left he himſelf ſhquld be thought 
too much mption favouring theſe 86le 05 0 Tee 
ſeems te Mea Pa Part bK. his Opinion in anoth&r and 
moſt ;orthodoxly cautious adds, . Je ſerois bien faſche pour- 
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4 > + were Malice hn Eh! PR 
in the Urn with Socrates, than the be. 
mam began to reflect upon his eminent 
Virtue and Wiſdom, and to adore the Me- 
- mory of that Man now he was dead, whom 
they had ſo cruelly treated when he Was 
ne 5 . 
a Quatenus ben . | a? 

ee incolumem odimus, 4 fro IH 
en ex oculis querimius invidi ** 


A general Mourning was decreed by the 
Magiſtrates, the Shops and Places of public 
Reſort were ſhut up, and a Statue of him 
of in comparable Workmanſhip, cary'd by 
Ly/ippus, was erected at the public Expence 
in the moſt eminent Part of the City ». 
Nor did their Reſpect to the Memory of 
this Ornament of Mankind end here, for 
they condemn'd the infamous Mb „ 
Death, and baniſh'd'the _ of his Accuſers 
for ever from the gtate. 

The three principal: Diſciples of Socra- 
tes whoſe Works remain cry that Mob'that 
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pellation) were Plato and Xenophon, I: Arbe. 
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as. his Pifeiple. But all the other Diſciples except theſe 
three (as Boethius elegantly and. figuratively deſcribes. them, 
ſee Note 26) having borrowed a few Notions from Socrates 
to give a Sanction to the reſt of their ſpurious Doctrines, and 
being led away by the Vanity of being reputed the Authors 
of a Sect, deſerted his unblemiſh'd Example, and ſubſtituted 
aerial Conceits of their own. | Thus Ant iſthenes the fitſt of 
the Cynics, and Ariſtippus the Founder of the Cyrenazc. Set, 
and all che reſt. Let us hear what Tulhy, that great and 
impartial Judge of their different Pretenſions, ſays of them: 
Nam eum eęſſent plures orti fere a Socrate quod ex illius 
« variis, et diverſis, et in omnem partem diffuſis diſputationj- 
« bus alius aliud apprehenderat, proſeminatæ ſunt quaſi 14. 
<<. milia diſſentientes inter ſe et multum disjunctæ; xt diſa 
«« pares, eum n omnes ſe philoſophi Socraticos, 5 dici 
« vellent, et eſſe arbitrarentur. Ac primo ab ipſo atone: 
Ai borehir et Xenocr ates ; quorum. alter Peripaleticaium, 
t alter Academic nomen obtinuft: deinde ab Antifthere, qui 
«« parientiam, et duritiam in Secratico ſermone maxime ad. 
«am OD primum deinde Sroics tum ab 5 11 75 
r quem illi magis voluptariæ diſputationes delectarent, Cy- 
© renaica philoſophia manavit, quam ille et ejus poſteri ſim- 
« pliciter Lfenderant : ii, qui nunc voluptate omnia metiun- 
4e tur, dum verecundius id agunt, nec dignitati fatisfaci nt, 
* quam noh aſpernantur, nec voluptatem tuentur, quam am- 
c plexari volunt. Fuerunt etiam illa genera philoſophorum, 
6c fere qui fe omnes Socraticos eſſe dicebant 3 Eretriacorum, 
* Herilliorum, Megaricorum, Pyrrhoneorum : Sed ea horum 
vi, et difputationibus ſunt jamdiu fracta, et extincta.“ 
Tull. de Orat. lib. 3. ö | Y oY 
2 As Xe#0phon and Plato avoid mentioning ofe*angthier 
in their numerous Compoſitions, it has been abſardly ſup- N 
oſed that there was a „ betwixt them o * fit. of 
Rivalſhip : but ſuch mean Sentiments are foreign to tlic 
of true Philoſophers. Tis true, their reſpe&iv« 
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nians, and Cebes the Theban. The firſt and 
laſt of theſe three were at Athens when their 
great Maſter was put to Death; the ſecond 
was at that very time General in, that glo- 
rious Expedition and memorable Retreat of 
the Ten Thouſand Greets out of 4 ia, which 
he only was able ** to deſcribe, as well as to 
conduct. 

As J have already fo often elit d to their 
Writings in the Courſe of this Work, it 
would be ſuperfluous to add more 1851 that 
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rity and babe But as there is i in the Writings 
of either eſſentially repugnant. to the other, which may not 
eaſily be reconciled upon a critical Review, Iam of the ſame 
Opinion with Hulus Gellius, who gives the following beauti- 
ful Account how this Report came to be rais d: Que 1gi- 

* tur eſt (ſays he) opinionis iſtius ratio ? Hec. profetto eſt, 
© zquiparatio ipſa plerumque et parilitas virtutam inter ſeſe 
conſimilium, etiam ſi contentionis ſtudium et voluntas abeſt, 
ſpeciem tamen æmulationis creat, nam quum ingenia quæ- 
dam magna duorum pluriumye in eju dem rei ſtudio il- 
luſtrium, aut pari ſunt fama aut proxima : oritur apud di- 
* yerſos fautores eorum induſtriæ laudique æſtimandæ con- 
se tentio. Tum poſtea ex alieno certamine ad eos quoque 
0 jpſos contagium certationis adſpirat. Curſuſque eorum ad 
* laudem. virtutis calcem pergentium, quando compar vel 
« ambiguus in æmulandi ſuſpiciones non ſuo ſed faventium 
« ſtudio delabitur. Proinde igitur et Xexophon et Plato So- 
« craticæ æmcnitatis duo lumina certare æmularique inter 
" „ ſele exiſtimati ſunt : qui de iis apud alios, uter eſſet exſu- 
| antior certabatur ; et quia duz eminentiz, quum fimul 
ande in arduum nituntur. Simulacrum quoddam con- 


e tentionis æmulæ pariunt,” Aul. Go Je Att. ib. 14 
7. 4 » 
22 Xenoph. exped. Cyr. 


- a $OCRATES. it) 
Süße AK. I Plato founded the School ! 
thoſe” Gardens which formerly belong'd Al 


Featemiis, which from his Name was Ie 
Wards call'd the Academy, and was adorh'd 
at the public Expence with Porticos, Arches, 
Walks and Groves, for the Ufe and Pleaſure | 
of the Students. Xenophon, tho“ he was 
long employed in public Affairs, and at laſt 
baniſh'd from his Country, yet he fo tho- 
ronghly imbib'd .the Principles of Socrates, 
that he became one of the greateſt Lights of 
the Heathen World, and compos'd thoſe 
1 Writings now deliver'd down to 
us, the moſt admir'd of which are, the 
1 of his godlike Maſter, his own 
Expedition, his Grecian Hiſtory, and that 
beautiful Leſſon which he gives to all Chiefs 
under the pleaſing Form of a probable Ro- 
mance, adorn'd with all the Sweets of Lan- 
ge, which this Attic Bee, as he was 
| kad had Full d from every Flower of 
M "TER \Poetical 


—— 
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25 Uh To Plato, his Nephew Speufeppus FOE to govern 
the Academy; to Speuſippus, Xenocrates ; to Nenocrates, Po- 
lemo; to 3 Crates; to Crates,” Crantor; to Cantor, 
Areeſilut, who was the firſt of the New Academy ſo call'd in 
Diſtinction to the Platonic, Ariſtotle was the moſt famous 


= . Diſciple: of Plaro, tho? he deviated from his manner of 


teaching. He was the Founder of the Peripatetic Sect, and 
alter his Diſgrace* at the Court of Macedon, _ * bo public 
School at Athens ear the Eyes, ĩ· 


7 
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_poetical; Inyention . Cebes returnid to 
Ache le to inſtruct his own Country, where 
Hen pegte the Mycholbgical Table nom ex- 
tant, and ſeveral other Pieces Which are 
Joſt 70 W A) 11“ Gul fis Ide 171 
The Writings of theſe three Philoſo- 
phers ought only to be called Chartæ Socra- 
tice 26, which contain the true Doctrines 
of Socrates, and no others can be rely'd 
upon for an Account of the Life and Tenets 


of 


1 


* Q = —_—— 


—__ 


2. His Stile was ſo ſweet and elegant, that Tully ſays, 
 * Nenophontis voce Muſas quaſi locutas ferunt.”” Orat. Aeno- 
phon died at Corinth very old. See his Life in Diog. Laert. 


Lucian ſays he liv'd upwards of ninety Years, 
25 Diog. Laert. | | | 
25 The true Grecian Academics kept invariably cloſe to 
the Writings of Xenophon and Plato. Boethius repreſents 
Philoſophy diſclaiming the Familiarity of all other Sects but 
the Platoniſts. Nonne apud veteres (ſays Philoſophy per- 
ſonaliz d) quoque ante noſtri Platonis ætatem, magnum 
«© ſzpe certamen cum ſtultitiæ remeritate certavimus? eodem 
«« ſuperſtite, præceptor ejus Socrates injuſtæ victoriam mortis 
«« me adſtante promeruit ? cujus hæreditatem cum deinceps 
« Epicureum vulgus, ac Stoicum, cæterique pro ſua quiſque 
- © parte raptum molirentur, meque reclamantem, reniten- 
© temque, velut in partem prædæ, traherent, veſtem quam 
% meis manibus texueram, diſciderunt, abreptiſque ab ea 
* panniculis, totam me ſibi ceſſiſſe credentes abiere. In 
« quibus, quoniam quædam noſtri habitus veſtigia videban- 
* tur meos eſſe familiares imprudentia rata, non nullos 
« eorum profanæ multitudinis errore pervertit.” | 
An. Manl. T. S. Boeth. de conf. Ph. lib. 1. 
Theſe are the Compoſitions of which Horace ſays, 0 
Scribendi recte ſapere eſt principium et fons : 
Rem tibi Socraticæ poterunt oſtendere chartæ. 
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of this incomparable Man; the 
iohs of that Crowd who' have incidentally 
_ treated of either in Aſterlages, being kither 
made up of dull oral Traditions, or the im- 
probable and inconſiſtent Chimergs of - their 
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The Render. 1s defired to correct the following 
moſt material Typographical ERRATA. 


JAGE 85 of the Deſign, line 10. for all the perfert read the al geister. 
Page 12. line 6. for may have the read may bave in the, 

Peer 13. note 2. line 3. of the note, for Thargahion read Thargelion, 

Page 15. line 22. for Demon read Damon. 


Page 17. note 11. line 11. for Kacty urs read XATIYVUTE: 
Page 29. note 31. line 4. for:Strabo,fread Strabon 
Page 44. line 3. of note 47. for affete read Herre. 


Page 44. line 22. of note 47. for ETIXELPETO read &T7EKCHVET 0. 

Page 37. line 4. in that page of node 15. tor /ighteft read brighteſt, 

Page 67. line 5. of note 28. for 0jLOIW5 read 0{40105. 

Lit Page 84. line 13. of note 5. in that page, inſtead of et par ce, 1 
i;  temorignage read et 2 ce glorieux temoignage. | 
| Page 8 5. line 24. for ſub ornly read Pubbornly. nike 

Page 89. line 6. of note 11. for an read az; and a little below, for pas r. | pay, 

Page 107- line 2 1. inſtead of another did the Jame, &c. read anof ber Army 

did the ſame, & c-. 
Page 160. line 12. of note 6. for Ar hotl. read Ariſtoreles.. 
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